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DOWN ZABULOE WAY, 


A TALE OF OLD CORNWALL. 
By W. F. ALEXANDER. 


MAN and woman sat together at the top of a big cliff, mostly 

grass grown, but corniced with ragged, precipitous edges that 
* fell dizzily down to the slow swirl of the waves beneath. They were 
plain folks, these two, and the autumn afternoon was fresh and 
genial; yet their attitude was not ostentatiously suggestive of “ some- 
thing between them.” It is true that the woman’s eyes dwelt a good 
deal on the brown, keen face of the young fisherman, as he seemed 
to be; but he, for some reason of his own, preferred to gaze with a 
ferocious obstinacy at the patch of sea lying just under the brown 
beak of the next headland southward. It was from the south that 
the wind was coming, when it came at all. 

Below them on the other side, in one of those sheer, well-like 
coves that are only found on the coast of North Cornwall, a little 
vessel, a ketch of some forty tons burden, pulled lazily at her anchor. 
The tourist of the present day would have considered her an inter- 
esting addition to the scenery ; but at that period, namely, in the first 
decade of this century, such whimsies were unheard of, and to the 
plain mind her presence there—in a harbour without a master and 
quite unrecognised by the Trinity House—had a distinct suggestive- 
ness. You had to consider, of course, the nature of the country 
inland, the bleak, rugged moor, fantastically sown with mining 
chimneys and seared with quarries, a slatey, thirsty country, where 
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miners had plenty of money in their pockets on a market night in 
Redruth. Noting that, you saw that the place was admirably adapted 
for the good old trade of outwitting King George’s excisemen. 
Hence the preoccupation of the look-out man, which left him no 
eyes to spare for the sprightly brown head all but leaning on his 
shoulder—who could say but the King’s cutter might slip into view 
round Trevose at any moment? However, the crew of the Francis 
Beddoe had been there before, and their business had seldom been 
seriously interrupted. 

The woman felt that opportunities were being wasted. She 
began to talk—in that soft Celtic voice which belongs to the Cornish 
sea-board, and which, rather languorous and droning as it always is, 
seemed in her case to betray a perhaps unfortified confidence in the 
man beside her. 

“ Do ye stop in tha cove over morrow, Ralph ?” she asked, with 
a sanguine intonation. 

The man glanced round. ‘“ D’ye see what wind it is? You'll 
be telling me, belike, if that ’ull hold to-morrow ?” he ejaculated, with 
masculine scornfulness, The woman’s eye roved in search of that 
invisible enemy to her peace, the south wind. 

» “ You'll be running up Channel again ?” she inquired acutely. 

“ Ay, there’s barrels o’ the stuff for oop Bideford way—’twouldn’t 
be Christian like not to beach them in a wind like thiccy,” Ralph 
said, with a curious blink of the eyes. ‘“ Now ye know what I know, 
Milly Pethick,” he said humorously, a little as though speaking to a 
child. : 

Milly felt the superiority he implied, and relapsed into silence. 
But she was of too communicative a nature to waste many of those 
long minutes on that lonely cliff—so seldom that they were together, 
too—in mere gazing for a revenue cutter, which plainly was not 
there. And there were things she knew more of than Ralph 
Hocken. 

“I was at the preaching t’other day, up to Scorrier, since ye was 
away. Amazin’ doings—amazin’,” she began, finding her fresh 
outlet. 

, The young smuggler beside her merely grunted, but her tongue 
ran on undiscouraged. ‘“ ’ITwere amazin’ beautiful langwidge, I tell 
ye, Ralph, and a grand sight of people there. ’Twas the Methodies, 
they called ’em, and ’twas in the old quarry pit, that’s grassed over 
now, an’ the big sides of it were fair black with the people, an’ most 
of ’em groanin’ and sobbin’ to hear the words—it made me feel as 
‘twere summat like the Last Judgment, by a manner of speaking !” 
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She paused, with a visible hesitation. ‘Then they up and sung, 
and there was I crying that lamentable!” she went on, taking 
courage, ‘an’ when I comes away I says to myself—‘ It’s well for ye, 
Milly Pethick,’ I says, ‘that Ralph isn’t to home, or what would he be 
making of them red eyes you got?’” she ended, with a curious, 
half-childlike laugh. 

The man’s bearing indicated that he was vaguely impressed, also 
that he was labouring not to appear so. He picked a handful of 
grass, bit at the blades, then whistled. 

“ You'll be gettin’ notions into your head, going along with they 
Methodies!” he said presently, with an indefinite alarm. His 
uneasiness was, perhaps, not without ground, for the girl’s demeanour 
was mysteriously changed ; she glanced at him now with a quick 
scrutiny and a certain shame. 

“ Ralphie, dear,” she said, with eyes cast down along the rank, 
sharp grasses, “ there’s a heavy thing on my mind !” 

“What ’ull that be, Milly?” he asked resignedly, with no sur- 

rise. 
¥ “TI be wondering, Ralph Hocken, when would ye be after marry- 
ing me—honest like?” she said brokenly. 

“T’ll be honest enough for a’ that—time coming—trust me for 
it,” he said gruffly, not unkindly. 

“ Ay, but, Ralph darlin’, ye know there’s times and times,” she 
went on, leaning closer to him. ‘A man’s time is his own fancy, 
like, but it’s awful different with a woman—it’s her need.” 

The man gazed at her with open-mouthed dismay. “I wasn’t 
thinking it stood so with ye, Milly,” he said penitently, though 
feeling himself hardly used. ‘“ By God, what’s thiccy !” 

“ Thiccy ” was the revenue cutter, gliding along like a pyramid 
of white canvas, with all sail set, well past the point. She had 
slipped round it like a ghost while that too engrossing conversation 
had been going on; she was coming on with a jaunty feather of 
spray at her bow; in a quarter of an hour, at most, the business of 
the Francis Beddoe, except in the very doubtful event of her getting 
out clear, would be wound up with dire results. Hocken raised both 
hands to his mouth, trumpet-fashion, and shouted fiercely down to the 
cove below. It was a weird, inarticulate, half-human shout, but it 
told its tale successfully. Half a dozen men, who had been lounging 
over the ketch’s deck a moment before, sprang to the capstan like 
cats and whirled the bars round, sending up a sharp clank of metal 
to the quiet cliffs; the anchor came up dripping, the jib fluttered 
out. Ralph Hocken, who had kept a panther-like eye on the cutter’s 
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progress while this went on, now determined on joining his ship—at 
a crisis, certainly, when one of the baser sort would have preferred 
the chance of watching events from the shore. ‘ We’m be meeting 
another day, belike, Milly,” he shouted to the girl over his shoulder; 
before she could find a word he was crashing down the breakneck 
path to the cove, stumbling and sliding with an avalanche of loose 
stones under his feet. The ketch’s dingey had been left for him on 
the beach below; in a few seconds, as it seemed, he was shoving her 
off, then his sculls were making big white eddies on the oily surface 
of the cove, as he rowed furiously after the vessel now clearing the 
entrance. It had all seemed to happen like a flash, like the darting 
swoop of a seagull ; just that time, it seemed to Milly Pethick, it had 
taken to turn her narrow world upside down. 

But she was not thinking of any remoter issues, as she stood 
there on the cliff-top to watch that momentous chase. She saw the 
ketch creep into the open, and into view of the revenue vessel as 
well ; she could hear the creak of the pulley as the smuggler’s main- 
sail went up; but the pursuer, with all her way on already, seemed to 
be rushing up hand over hand, and the woman above cried out aloud 
against the unfairness of it. But a moment after, the brown sails of 
the ketch bellied out with the fresh wind that the cutter was bring- 
ing along with her. The smuggler was scudding sturdily, making a 
good race for her life; the shimmering gap of water between them 
seemed to remain the same, or almost so. To Milly’s eye they 
seemed to crawl. From her height it looked a procession of toy 
boats, for all the grim meaning it had, and then—was the gap between 
the white sail and the brown really lessening? The girl vaguely 
wondered if it was wrong to pray about a thing like that. Surely 
not, she reasoned to herself—Heaven could never be quite unre- 
servedly on the side of the excisemen. But now she was wholly 
absorbed in the act of watching, with face harder set, and lips quiver- 
ing ; the gap was slowly closing, beyond a doubt. Suddenly there 
came a flash from the cutter’s bow, a sparkling column of water leaped 
up right under the smuggler’s quarter, it seemed, and before the dull 
echo came up, half spent by the distance, Milly knew their shot had 
missed. Minutes passed while she waited the next with straining 
eyes ; it came, and the water spurted again where the shot fell; then 
another report answered it, not from the cutter this time—an uncer- 
tain, feeble explosion, that hardly stirred the echoes of the cliffs; yet, 
when she could bear to look again, the topmast of the King’s cutter 
was down, cut in two by that impertinent bullet, and the white top- 
sail lay trailing in the water alongside. ‘“ He done it, my Ralphie 
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done it,” the woman screamed, with wild exultation, clapping both 
hands to the empty air. “ Ye’ll go home proud to Plymouth noo,” 
she added, addressing the cutter, which was already tacking round, 
with all hands engaged in clearing the wreckage from her bows. 

The smuggler’s sail had become a brown fleck on the northward 
horizon before Milly picked up the basket in which she had brought 
provisions for the solace of the contraband traders, and began to 
make her way homewards. It was a barely visible footpath she 
followed across what seemed an interminably empty moor, with 
many stone dykes to be climbed, till she reached a cart-track ; then, 
at a certain landmark, which looked like a grim, preternaturally tall 
gravestone, and was really a ruinous Cornish cross, she turned a 
sharp corner of the hill, and the village of Zabuloe lay beneath her 
The route she had come by was known to few of the inhabitants ; 
but the news was there before her, for the other end of Zabuloe 
straggled down to an inlet of the sea, and its people mostly lived, in 
the bodily sense, on fish, and mentally on tales of smuggling. All 
down the street of rickety, white-gabled cottages they were discussing 
it, each doorstep telling its neighbour how “the English ran right 
oop on they, and they’m asleep,” and how “ the boys shot the King’s 
mast right under, tha’ did,” a feat over which local feeling allowed 
itself a generous guffaw. The speech of those parts still recognised 
a rigid distinction between English and Cornish, and smugglers were 
not called smugglers at Zabuloe ; they were spoken of delicately as 
“them that comes up along whiles,” or simply as “ the boys.” 

Milly found her return home a little damping after her hour of 
keen sensation. The cottage kitchen, with its moist stone floor and 
low black rafters, seemed unusually stifling; what was worse was that 
the present Mrs. Pethick, her stepmother, was engaged in curing a 
haddock, an all-engrossing act to her, and she barely lifted her face 
from the salting-tub when the girl blurted out her news. “ Ay, I 
do hear there’s furious doings, fighting and such like,” she said 
resignedly. ‘Your father” (the a was pronounced so as closely to 
resemble the sound of baa) “he’s oot after tha pigs,” she added, as 
though the two events were very much of equal importance. There 
was a silence ; then certain squealings and scurryings were audible 
outside, and Pethick himself came in, a loose-limbed, slow man, 
near the fifties, with an oracular manner of speech. 

“ Proud doings, I calls ’em, proud doings,” he said ominously ; 
“tis terrible likely there’ll be a coming down for some of ’em.” 
Pethick had been “ brought in by the Methodies” earlier in life, and 
remembered the great change he had undergone, at least when events 
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supplied an opportunity for prophetic gloom. And Milly, subduing 
herself in a corner of the settle, felt that her father’s pessimism was 
somehow dreadfully contagious. 

“T say as Zabuloe’s lookin’ up wonderful—'tis flat rebellion, they 
calls it,” a more cheerful voice piped over the wicket, and Mrs. Sam 
Moyse’s ruddy, weather-beaten face beamed in on the assembly. 
“*Tis flat rebellion,” she repeated, as though the phrase struck her 
as exquisitely humorous ; for, though a rough old soul, Mrs. Moyse 
was essentially light-hearted, and the Crack of Doom itself would 
not improbably have left her chuckling at the confusion it caused 
among her neighbours. ‘’Twere a wonderful standing up again the 
powers that be—a mighty high-spirited deed, I calls it,” she added, in 
evident gratitude for the sensation. 

“’Twere Ralph Hocken done it, I most believe—a’ told me a’ 
would do it when they’m coming too close!” Milly struck in, too 
glad of support to remember the claims of discretion. 

“Lord, and to hear ye speaking up so smart for ’im,” was the 
instant reply, accompanied by a curious chuckle. “It’s well if 
Ralphie Hocken done no worse than that,” Mrs. Moyse added 
meaningly, but still with unfailing cheerfulness. 

Milly’s face burned red, and the visitor departed in the midst 
of a discomfited silence. The elder Pethicks exchanged glances. 
“*T will be long enough ere ye see Ralph Hocken scaramouching on 
these coasts again,” the father said, in a tone of dismal conviction. © 

Slow moving time confirmed that forecast too well. The last 
autumn sunlight flickered out, and winter came in with sea fog and 
dark weather, and for one long month, then for another, nothing 
was heard of the Francis Beddoe anywhere that side of the county. 
Yet the wind blew from all quarters during that time, and from the 
south pretty often, so that the run from the French coast would have 
been easy enough if they had a mind for it. Writing was not an 
accomplishment much cultivated on board of the smuggler—in old 
days the first thing Milly knew of Ralph Hocken’s return used to be 
a pebble lightly tossed against her window at dead of night, then 
a-low-pitched voice that went through her “ fluttery-like,” as she 
expressed it at rare moments of confidence. Though Zabuloe born, 
Hocken had his reasons for avoiding the place by daylight ; so that 
they used to meet again only when Milly went over to the cove 
carrying provisions—a service which was the price she paid for the 
secret of its exact whereabouts, and paid heavily too with the ache 
of her arms, for the distance was about four miles. But it was the 
tap of the pebble she thought about, listened for now, often lying 
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sleepless in her bed, with her troubles keeping grisly watch beside 
her ; and often she heard it in her dreams, and jumping up to open 
the low window, found the street empty and the great silence of the 
night above. That silence seemed to her more awful, more ill- 
boding to her as the months stole on. 

“He might have come back just once,” Milly thought repeatedly, 
as she went about her business, helping in the house, minding the 
pigs out of doors, and so forth. All down the long, winding street of 
Zabuloe she was conscious that people looked at her queerly, with 
a certain satirical complacency ; that some old acquaintances threw 
into their “Well, Milly, and how’s all prosperin’ wi’ you?” a kind 
of roguish intention that sometimes made her wince and hurry on, 
leaving a half-stifled titter behind her. It was not that Zabuloe 
people were censorious, she knew that well enough; all that they 
intended generally was an amicable recognition of the fact that 
“they Pethicks were no better than other folk, after all.” 

“He might ’a come just the once,” the girl thought after every 
humiliation of that sort; he might have come on foot across the 
county—for the. one night—that would have been safe enough, 
surely, in a country where the arm of the law was still so wonderfully 
slow and uncertain. The idea of Hocken getting someone to write 
a letter for him never crossed her mind—nor his, probably ; it was 
highly doubtful if the talent of any of his mates rose higher than 
certain weird hieroglyphics, denoting barrels and hogsheads, with 
straight dashes in front for the number. Nor was it very clear to 
Milly what could have happened if Ralph had come. She dreamed 
vaguely of a secret nocturnal marriage that would set her right 
with the world—dreamed, too, of his taking her away to some 
unimaginable place down south, where there would be no more 
tribulation—she was ready to follow him even to that outlandish 
France, perilous, blood-stained country as it was, if he chose that. 
For there was a vein of romance strangely mixed with a vein of 
seriousness in her, that made her, as Zabuloe said, “sort o’ way out 
beyond other folk.” 

But Hocken never came, and mid-winter was here already. 
Even at Zabuloe the affair of the Francis Beddoe had ceased to 
occupy the public mind ; the story had been told and retold, and it 
was very generally forgotten that its denouement was still to seek. 
Its interest had paled, oddly enough, before one of those strange 
ferments of religious excitement that sweep now and then with a 
mysterious spontaneity and a seemingly irresistible force over the 
mining districts of Cornwall—in short, a Methodist revival. And 
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Milly Pethick herself, in her then dejected and forlorn condition, 
was precisely one of those who felt themselves in that strange 
awakening to be sheaves ready for the sickle, or brands for the 
burning, as the inscrutable, long-forgotten Will might have decided. 
On one Sabbath night far in the winter, she found herself in the 
new chapel at the mining village of Scorrier. Together with old 
Pethick and three others of the family, she had tramped some four 
or five miles of the tremendous ascent up the moors to be at the 
preaching, for Scorrier was a peculiarly zealous centre of the revival, 
and the number “ brought in” there was spoken of throughout the 
district with the excited awe that floats around a miracle. The 
chapel presented four gaunt whitewashed walls, lighted within by 
train-oil lamps, with rigid, blindless windows, through which the night 
outside looked preternaturally black ; but all that was forgotten in 
the wonder of the dense crowd that thronged the really narrow space. 
It was one mass of faces, all common, hard-lined, labouring faces, 
turned to the preacher with one single expression, as it seemed, of 
rapt and bewildered and terrified attention, yet so uniform and 
unchanging that the crowd seemed to have become one creature, 
with their individual existences lost in a common emotion, and their 
gaze resembled the gaze of the mesmerised. But it was the wave of 
sound now and again sweeping through them that told most—the 
long gasp that went round the meeting at some fiercer denunciation 
of doom ; then a wild, hysterical outcry would struggle up from the 
thick of the crowd: “We’m all sinners; we’m bound for tha pit, 
surely!” which swelled into a strange, hoarse volume of sound, 
lasting till it gathered up the voices of all. ‘Lord a’ mercy on we, 
a’ mercy on we,” a long groan mingled with a volley of ejaculations, 
“?Tis the sure word,” or “ Praised be His Name,” strangely enough, 
among the commonest ; and then the overwrought tension would 
subside for a moment, till the urgent clamouring voice of the man 
preaching drew towards another climax. And very often a man or 
woman would rise, with a face quite altered by a strange, half-frenzied 
smile, crying, “ I’ve hold on ’im, I’ve got ’im fast, surely,” then stagger 
forward to the bench for the converted; and so tense was the moral 
atmosphere, that the people who were groaning an instant before would 
break out into a chorus of thanksgiving, as though wholly forgetting 
themselves in the magnetic influence that swept through the crowd. 
One of the first to be carried away by that mysterious influence 
was Milly Pethick. It mattered little that the hubbub made it 
impossible to follow at all closely the sermon which stirred it up—a 
sermon no doubt incoherent enough itself, built up of little but 
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agonised warnings, repeated till the man’s voice cracked and shrieked, 
of the hereafter awaiting his hearers. But, as often happens, as 
must have happened to many different people on that night, it 
seemed to Milly Pethick that the preaching bore directly, with a 
miraculous appropriateness, on her own case. She heard that all 
present were in a state of deadly sin, and shuddered with a personal 
conviction of the truth. There was no better or worse among them, 
no human virtue that would not shrink like a rag in the great burning ; 
she believed it—and in a way that strong condemnation was almost 
a relief. With panting breath, she took heart a little; she hoped 
that she was accepting the testimony. 

Suddenly the words “unequally yoked with unbelievers” struck 
her cold again—she could have sworn the preacher’s eye singled her 
out ; she could have hatedhim. The terrible, exalted voice went on 
and on; she heard him repeating the text, “‘ He that loves father or 
mother more than Me”—“ ay, or sweetheart either,” he interpolated, 
with a swift, bitter emphasis, for he was a young man, hot with his 
message—and she shook from head to foot, leaning on the back of 
the nearest bench to support herself. A moment before she had 
seemed to herself lost in the crowd, so obscure that heaven might 
somehow pass over her ; now she knew her case was judged before- 
hand ; there she stood straight in the path of that flaming damnation. 
There came a tumult of sound, and the preaching man’s voice 
stopped, exhausted, no doubt ; then suddenly a wailing hymn rose, 
spontaneously it seemed, from many voices :— 

Walking on the brink of sin, 

Tophet gaped to take us in, 
it began. Milly felt herself floating on the volume of sound as on 
water, the dense lines of faces swirled hither and thither; to her 
confused apprehension the white walls of the chapel were glowing 
with light, the blank windows seemed to open straight on the outer 
darkness of the eternal night—like colossal portals, looming to receive 
the lost. Then everything swam hazily through her tears; an 
abyssmal sense of helplessness took hold of her. Presently through 
the dark there emerged a pin-point of light, a childlike confidence 
that she, Milly Pethick, could not be intended to burn for ever. She 
went on listening to “the words ” with a rapt fascination. Suddenly 
a hand seemed to push her forward without any will of her own ; she 
staggered through the crowd, held up by an actual hand here and 
there ; her own voice was shrieking something aloud, and she had 
no idea what she intended to say. Then utter blankness sank on 
her, and she fainted away. When she recovered herself, she was 
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propped up on a corner of the penitents’ bench; she knew she had 
made her profession, and marvelled at the power beyond herself that 
had brought her there. The former Milly had been left behind on 
that other bench ; a new and sinless creature sat here, she believed 
—it had been given her to believe it. 

Milly’s conversion was received by Zabuloe with a fairly equal 
mixture of edification and scoffing. It is true that she went about 
during the next month with an exaggerated modesty of gait, and eyes 
abstracted from earth to a degree that was likely in the circumstances 
to exasperate the children of this world. It exasperated the Church 
of England parson, among others, till the reverend gentleman, honest 
sportsman as he was, grew a shade more scarlet in the face as he 
cited “that Pethick trollop” for an example of the fact that de- 
bauchery led straight to Methodism. It was a natural transition to 
argue that Methodism must lead to debauchery. But other obstinate 
worldlings, preferring racy anecdotes to doctrine, were content to 
chuckle openly at the prospect of an approaching scandal among the 
saints. All surmised that Milly lived in expectation of the return of 
the Francis Beddoe. They were right up to a point, as the world 
always is; but they failed, in spite of satiric observation of turned-up 
eyes, to realise the full difference between the old Milly and the new. 
The former Milly had been the creature of hope and bitterness in 
wild alternation ; she had longed for a glimpse of that dirty brown 
canvas gliding under Zabuloe cliffs again, had felt something like 
hatred against the man for whose sake she was a castaway. And 
now the new creature strove to put aside hope and bitterness alike, 
and persevered in thinking of his return as a temptation the more, 
She saw, or strove to see, the text “ Be not yoked with unbelievers” 
written in letters of flame across her dark horizon. Unknowingly she 
stood at the collision-point of the two wild forces that stirred in the 
Cornwall of her day—the defiance of the law and the fanaticism of 
“the Gospel.” 

No supporter of Church and State in the whole district could be 
more sardonic over the revival than Jim Sanders, the chief excise- 
man, a bull-necked, stumpy fellow, with a cunning eye, which oddly 
belied his, no doubt, acquired bluffness of demeanour. He went 
about his district knowing himself hated through the length and 
breadth thereof, with a joke on his lip for every man or woman on 
his rounds—baiting his hook, he called it—and he dearly enjoyed 
roasting a Methody; but behind that seeming mirth one fixed idea was 
ever lying in ambush. That was, of course, his passion for the dis- 
covery of clandestine hogsheads, and, no doubt, it was merely 
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dormant when, on one heavy winter afternoon, he came down the 
steep hill leading into Zabuloe from Port Isaac, whistling a tune softly 
to himself, and caught up Milly Pethick, who was driving the family’s 
one cow home from pasture. Having a good sea-eye, he had marked 
her through the mist that clung between the dripping hedges, while 
she, glancing back, had descried only a squat figure plodding behind 
her—not Ralph, she knew at once—and had gone dreaming on, with 
half an eye to the slow-jogging flanks of the animal before her. 
Consequently, when he came beside her, with a “ Well, Milly, that’s 
a lonesome job for a fine maid like yourself!” she visibly started, and 
was at a loss for an answer to civilly repulse the implied offer of his 
company. But exciseman Sanders took that very easily ; he pro- 
ceeded to walk beside her, and inquired with uncommon gentleness 
concerning the health of the Pethick family, and ‘further about the 
health of the cow. He recommended a new species of oil-cake for 
the beast, which, like the rest of creation, was “not as grand as it 
might be,” and Milly became interested in spite of herself. Their 
talk glided into familiarity. 

“They do say ye were brought in by the Methodies up to Scor- 
rier?” the exciseman inquired, with no more than the bluntness 
common to unlettered folk. Milly, indeed, was used, almost 
hardened, to the question. 

“Yes, Mr. Sanders, I have experienced the great change,” said 
she, in her new manner, with a pious pursing of the lips. 

‘Well, well, there may be some as is suited that way !” Sanders 
murmured, with unlooked-for tolerance. ‘There’s honest folk every- 
where, I’ve heard tell.” 

“?Tain’t for some, ’tis for all; ’tis all have sinned, Mr. Sanders,” 
Milly said, with a tremulous unctuousness. 

“?Tis folks’ feelings boils up yeastly-like in ’em, an’ then they 
sets themselves up for Apostles, free as you please,” the other retorted 
dogmatically. ‘And them running proud athwart o’ the law, too— 
there’s some o’ them powerful pious folk as is over deep in defraud- 
ing the revenue, I know,” he added sorrowfully, but with a gleam of 
stratagem in his eye. 

“That was afore I experienced the blessed change, Mr. Sanders, if 
ye’re meaning me,” Milly said, scorning evasion, “and a proud, sad 
sinner I was in they days, surely. I saw ye onst, Mr. Sanders, and 
crep’ along t’other side of the wall,” she ran on, not without a twinkle 
of quite human feeling. 

“ Ay, ye would be going over the brow towards Barras Head, 
likely ?”—the exciseman’s accent was one of pure gossip as he put 
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out this tentative feeler. But Milly became suddenly silent, the 
secrets of the guilty past were secrets still. ‘The enemy tried another 
tack. 

“Tis a proud thing fora maid like yourself to ha’ been mixed wi’ 
such lawless doings,” he began, “flying in the very face of King 
George ”—the exciseman solemnly lifted his cap. “”*Twould be heavy 
on your conscience now all’s changed wi’ ’ee, I’m thinking.” 

“?Tis true I don’t care to be remembered 0’ it now, surely,” 
Milly answered, with tact. 

“Ay, but when we done wrong we must remember, lassie, an’ 
make amends when ’tis possible,” the other said, almost paternally. 
He paused, watching her with a shrewd eye. “It ’ud be some 
amends,” he went on, “nothing to speak of, belike, but it’s for King 
George—bless him—if ye would just gi’e me an indication where- 
abouts it was they landlouping fellows brought their stuff ashore. 
’Twould be handy knowing it when some other gang comes along,” 
he added soothingly, seeing the old Eve in her on the point of 
flashing out. 

“Ye think they be never coming back?” Milly asked blankly, 
thinking only of the gang she knew. 

“ Not they; they’m over knowing for that, I’ll go bail,” the excise- 
man asserted roundly and scornfully. 

“Then why should ye be arstin’ such things of me, Mr. Sanders?” 
Milly inquired pointedly. _ 

“Just because ’tis my business to ask them questions,” he said, 
with a long-suffering air, “‘me being in the King’s service and a right- 
dealing man, though no Methody. Likewise ’tis your sacred dooty 
to answer, lassie—in the King’s name, mark ye that ! ” 

Milly stood still in the road, half facing him, clearly perplexed ; 
and for a moment the exciseman’s highly-trained face was guilty of 
extreme astonishment. He had all the cunning that a monomania 
can inspire—his pursuit of contraband cargoes was no less a passion 
with him than that ; but here was an instance where his cunning had 
merely stumbled by chance on a golden opportunity. He was far 
from reading what passed in Milly’s soul—she herself only read it in 
fragments—it was confused enough with the old, sad echo of “he will 
never come,” clashing with, “he will come too late,” and the opiate 
sense of her own new-found righteousness smothering it all. And 
she was no traitor “for sure,” but there was the restful thought of 
offering up her old life as a sacrifice, to be blessedly free of it that 
way ; and certainly there was no craving for vengeance in her, her 
mind was too full of the thought of salvation for that. To please 
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the Power above with that sacrifice and to have no ill come of it— 
surely none could come—that would be laying hold of the blessing 
indeed. “Folk that were saved should speak truth,” she repeated 
to herself, eyeing the curled sprays of ivy on the stones by the lane 
side, then glancing up and down, wondering why no one came 
along. They were quite alone ; the only sound audible was the cow 
cropping the wayside grass, making the most of unlooked-for oppor- 
tunities ; and Sanders showed no inclination to move, for, as it hap- 
pened, they had halted at a convenient spot, with the first houses of 
Zabuloe just out of sight at the next turning. 

‘Was it in Blackapit they come ashore?” he suggested presently, 
with a coaxing voice. 

“Don’t you think they'll never come back, Mr. Sanders, sir ?” 
Milly questioned back desperately. 

“Who's they?” the excise man exclaimed, with an air of immense 
perplexity. ‘‘D’ye mean the old gang? Lord love ye, he won't 
come back no more.” 

“T trust the Lord do love me, Mr. Sanders.” 

“No doubt He do. And would it be Blackapit ?” 

“ No, it were not,” Milly cried, triumphant at having that much 
to deny. 

“Well, it were somewheres else, then,” Sanders said patiently. 
“Would it be Ruthen Cove?” 

Milly heaved a great sigh. ‘Yes, it were,” she answered. 

“Will ye swear to it, Milly Pethick?” he asked fiercely, catching 
at her arm. 

“Yes, I swear it, sure enough,” she said, with a dejection that 
warranted her truthfulness. ‘“ Ye’ve promised no harm shall come 
to ’un, haven’t ye?” 

It was the merest figment of her brain, but the exciseman pru- 
dently left her in possession of it. 

Milly said not a word on the subject of her singular conversation 
with Sanders, and the next day that personage himself had vanished 
from Zabuloe. He was missing throughout the next fortnight, for a 
good reason, seemingly, as heavy gales blew from the nor’-west all 
that time, and “white water” swept every cranny of the rock-bound 
shore, so that no vessel could stand in within bare sight of the coast. 
The gale dropped at last, but a sullen wind and heavy swell came 
after it, still running from the northward. And then word went 
round that the Francis Beddoe had been sighted at last, tacking up 
against wind some twenty miles away. ‘“”’T'were a wonder they lived 
through the gale,” all Zabuloe said ; “but there, ’twas only peaceful 
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folk the drowning was for.” Milly prayed that the wind might hold, 
might drive the Francis Beddoe into some port to the southward, and 
so “lead those unhappy men out of temptation,” as she phrased it 
to herself. 

Towards sundown on the second day wind and swell subsided 
together. Milly stood to watch on the low point outside Zabuloe 
Harbour, and at once knew the meaning of that steely blue in the 
winter sky, stretching cold and still over quiet waters far to the west- 
ward. She gazed at it with quivering eyes, seeing in it a pitiless 
reality beyond the reach of her hopes or her prayers. Dimly, but 
surely, a great upheaval was traversing her whole being ; it was as 
though that calm, firm-lined horizon and its wintry light showed her 
the truth at last ; her self-righteousness seemed to dissolve away like 
a mist before it ; she was waking from a dream. 

Now she knew herself to be in grievous straits, through her own 
act, though surely in a state of grace ; she ransacked her memory for 
texts suitable to the occasion, and none would come. The fatal 
trend of circumstances bewildered her; she gave up thinking, and 
threw herself on her impulse. 

There were a few figures moving about among the craft beached 
behind the breakwater. Milly paused till the last of these had 
retreated towards the village, then followed slowly as far as the fore- 
shore inside the harbour. She stood there till the boats and nets 
about her became an indistinguishable blur in the fast falling twilight. 
Then, scarcely giving a look for possible watchers, she stole to one of 
the smaller skiffs lying on the sand, it being now low water, and felt 
its weight by laying one hand on the gunwale and swaying it a little 
from one side to another. She passed on to another, then to a third, 
and the repeated experiment ended in her muttering a word that 
sounded unregenerate, for these craft were all too heavy by far for her 
strength. At last she found one that might have been built for her— 
the lightest there, and with a remarkably low freeboard, to boot— 
then some quick-breathing moments fumbling at the knots of its 
painter in the dark, and there she was afloat in it. With some not 
highly skilful strokes, she paddled it clear of the breakwater, and so 
into the open sea, bound on a lawless errand in a craft she had 
pirated. It was an unholy sequel, indeed, to her conversion. 

Fortunately she never gave a thought to such subtleties, but 
pulled steadily at the oars, hoping to reach the mouth of Ruthen 
Cove before the night grew entirely dark, and then lie off at a safe 
distance till the Francis Beddoe stood in, which would not happen, 
she knew, while twilight made it possible for the vessel to be sighted 
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from the coast. So she toiled on, stroke after stroke, over the dun- 
coloured water, soon gaining a considerable distance from the land, 
and the night came down thick about her. Still she rowed on, 
hardly daring to cease for fear lest the thought of the work yet to 
be done should daunt her. The oars seemed to burn her hands, 
and her arms drooped with a hardly bearable weakness. But she, 
fortunately, came of a common labouring stock, well used to aching 
muscles for many generations ; she was desperately in earnest about 
her errand, too, in her blind, impulsive way—indeed, without both 
these conditions she could never have ventured on it, seeing the 
state of health she was in at the time. As it was, she was soon 
forced to “easy” sadly often, in spite of the tide helping her along. 

There was nothing but the dark grey water in sight now, with 
the moonless night lying heavy on it; no movement but that of 
a slow, invisible swell that heaved the boat up under her and slid 
away into the darkness. The silence was like some evil presence 
near her; she grew frightened at the panting of her own breath. 

Then she fancied herself too far out from shore, and giving the 
boat’s head a turn, rowed desperately on till the dull thud of a 
wave in some undercut hollow of the cliff came to her ear like a 
voice of doom, and the swishing of the surf seemed to fill the 
night with sound. Turning her head, she saw it gleam strangely 
white through the darkness, and there above were looming outlines 
of the cliffs, vague and appalling in their shadow, towering to a 
height she had formed no notion of before. They seemed wholly 
strange to her, like the rocks of some weird, uninhabited shore. 
On and on the boat drifted, carried largely by the tide, sometimes 
into the open water of some bay, often perilously near the rocks, 
when the sough of a wave and a glint of spray would suddenly 
break the dead quiet, and brave straining at the oars was needed 
to get clear. Then, standing out, she would lose sight of land again, 
till the nameless horror of the sea drove her back. The gigantic 
slopes of the headlands were unrecognised and dreamlike to her 
eyes; she had long lost all notion of place or time. Vaguely and 
despondently she hoped to drift somehow into the course of the 
Francis Beddoe. She had no thought of going back. 

What were those cliffs, she wondered, asking herself if possibly 
they were that strange southern coast that she had her alluring 
fancies about in other days, but never fancied sinister and terrible 
like this. In among them was a dark hollow, a pit of shadow, 
that kept her gazing; the strange look of it made her heart stand 
still, though all but too weary to realise her fear, In another 
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moment she could have laughed outright, the place was Ruthen 
Cove itself; she knew it by the rock shaped like a seal’s head 
standing out clear enough against the sky-line. The sudden rally 
of her vigour allowed her to recognise that the smugglers’ ketch 
could not possibly have arrived yet ; there was nothing left for her 
but to wait, resting on her oars mainly, letting the tide carry her 
down, till the seal’s profile lost its shape, then the few strokes back 
till it grew clear again. 

That interminable up and down movement seemed to have lasted 
for many hours. The sea and the night had almost lost their terror 
for her now, but the very cessation of fear could only open another 
door to weariness. The boat rocked very gently, for the swell was 
gradually subsiding ; the chafing noise of the foam seemed slowly to 
invade her brain, drowning her will. By slow degrees she was 
sinking far down into a depth where darkness and watery sound made 
one element—the oars had slipped from her hold ; she grasped them 
again and pulled a few strokes languidly. Then utter darkness 
closed round her. 

Suddenly she woke, dazed and listening. There were lights in 
the cove, flickering along the rocky walls, a confused noise, shapes 
moving, a shouted word of command that dominated the hissing of 
the surf. In her ears there was the echo of another, more ominous 
sound that had woke her ; she rowed in without venturing to think, 
and scrambled over the boulders, to stand dumfounded at the crowd 
of men who surged and swayed in the glare of the torches. The 
first she clearly saw was exciseman Sanders, a drawn cutlass in his 
hand, and a devilish glee, it seemed to her, on his face ; and then her 
eye went straight to Ralph Hocken. He stood among a group of 
some four or five, manacled and crowded together within a ring of 
armed men, and his face looked deathlier than the others, though all 
bore signs of heat and bitter excitement. More than one poor 
fellow lay on the shingle, gashed with the stroke of a cutlass—one, 
seemingly of the exciseman’s party, lay prone on his face with a 
dreadful stillness. The fight—such a fight as half a dozen could 
make against twenty, was just over—it was the noise of firearms that 
had wakened her. 

They were lighting more torches now, and by the light that 
blazed all through the narrow cove Milly could see the Francis 
Beddoe lying there a short stone’s throw from the shore, and under- 
stood at last what had happened. They must have passed close to 
her while she was asleep, had anchored without suspicion, then, 
coming ashore, had walked straight into the ambush laid for them. 
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All that passed through her mind in a single flash ; she noted, too, 
that none of those.men seemed to be aware of her presence. She 
was standing as yet outside the circle of the torchlight, and instinct- 
ively she shrank farther back among the shadows of the rocks. 
What should they care for her? she asked herself bitterly. Her 
opportunity was gone. 

A movement was taking place among the excisemen guarding 
the prisoners. Milly watched it, and saw that the escort was prepar- 
ing to take them up the cliff pathway to some unknown destination 
inland. Then a wild desire for speech came over her ; she sprang 
forward, brushing past two of the guards with their naked cutlasses, 
ran blindly against a torch-bearer with an impetus that sent a shower 
of sparks whirling round them, and before the excisemen recovered 
from their surprise, had grasped Ralph Hocken’s hands in her own. 
He stared at her amazedly ; while one or two among the representa- 
tives of the law laughed gruffly at this feminine invasion ; but Milly 
was beyond regarding it. 

“T tried to keep awake for’ee, Ralphie,” she panted. “I was 
oot yonder in a boat—somebody or other’s ’twas—to warn ye ; but ye 
were over long coming.” 

“Tis main curious to see ’ee along o’ these,” Ralph said, looking 
from her to the excisemen, who stood round in a circle, seemingly 
unwilling to interfere before it was absolutely necessary. ‘ Gi’e usa 
kiss, Milly, lass,” he went on half-dreamily, “ ’tis kind of public, I 
know, but ’tis the last ye’ll see of me, I’m thinking.” 

The girl shrank back. ‘ Ye don’t know who ye’re asking, Ralph,” 
she cried. ‘Ye don’t know I told on ye, as how ye come ashore in 
this woeful place, an’ that’s why I pulled the boat down to warn ye, 
’Twere all along o’ the religion, and ye not coming back an’ all— 
"tis a queer maze now,” she said, pressing her hands upon her 
forehead. ‘ Will ye not say ye forgive me?” 

“TI don’t rightly understand what ye’re saying, Milly,” he 
answered, as though rebuffed. The look of a wild animal at bay 
came over his face again as he glared round him, seeming to realise 
his terrible situation afresh. ‘I reckon I be as dead as he is,” he 
said to her in a hoarse whisper. ‘I done that to ’un,” nodding to 
the prostrate shape of the exciseman lying face forward on the stones, 
as still as they. 

“Ralphie, ’twere my doin’,” the girl screamed wildly, and clung 
to him and kissed him. It was as though that kiss served fora 
signal ; they were instantly pulled apart, for the excisemen had 
‘waited long enough, and Milly was pushed back wrestling frenziedly 
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against two brawny pairs of arms. “’Tis enough flirtations for 
to-night,” a hideously jovial voice said to her. She saw the column of 
men filing up the steep pathway in the torchlight, and struggled after 
them. She fell against a boulder. Somebody helped her to rise. The 
torches were receding farther and farther up among the rocks, and 
all the light of her dark world seemed vanishing with them. “Us 
ull have to carry the poor thing oop,” said the jovial voice again, 
close to her ear, and then she was grasped and lifted by strong men, 
staggering slowly over the rough ground, and she knew no more. 

Milly’s recollections were sorely confused when she woke at her 
home in Zabuloe, but one sensation remained very vivid in her mind, 
It was the touch of the thing that bound Ralph Hocken’s hands 
together, a simple rope, not an iron chain, as she had fancied, seeing 
it from a distance. There was one idea that possessed her, and 
kept her intently plotting while she lay in bed there in the low-ceiled 
room, looking quite white and spectral, no doubt, to. the people who 
came and hovered about her, muttering inarticulate sounds of 
dismay, and who, indeed, resolved themselves mainly, when she came 
to think of it, into the single form of Mrs. Pethick. There were 
voices, too, talking on incessantly downstairs, and she struggled to 
hear what they were saying—in vain, for a long time; till at last she 
made out the two words that kept recurring like a croaking chorus, 
and they were “fencibles” and “ Bodmin.” “There’s some says it 
’ull be to-morrow,” came a voice shriller than the others, presumably 
that of Mrs. Moyse, and the words aroused the girl upstairs like the 
shock of an electric coil. Suddenly, without feeling the effort, she 
was on her feet. 

Throwing an old dress loosely round her, she crept softly down- 
stairs and into the back kitchen, the family parliament being 
assembled in the front, and too absorbed in its debate to hear her. 
Once there, she possessed herself of the strongest knife she could 
discover, and sharpened it carefully on the grindstone ; then, having 
concealed it among the ivy at the back of the cottage, she opened 
the door of the front room and walked in. There was no need for 
her to assume the air of an invalid; they propped her into an arm- 
chair by the fire, and the momentous talk, the very thing she had 
come to hear, suddenly lapsed. ‘“ Poor thing, she do look like a 
ghostie!” Mrs. Moyse and two other female visitors kept spas- 
modically remarking to each other, much as though she was not 
present. Her escapade of last night seemed to be altogether 
overlooked. 

But it was not in the Cornish nature to refrain very long from so 
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thrilling a topic as the capture of the smugglers, and their ultimate 
fate. Milly soon gathered the crucial facts—that the prisoners were 
now in the cellar beneath the market house, which served as a 
lock-up ; that a party of militia, otherwise called fencibles, were 
coming to escort them to Bodmin, where they would be tried ; and 
also that they would not be moved from Zabuloe till the soldiers 
arrived. Milly affected a great deal of languor, to induce the others 
to talk as they would if she were absent, but nothing was said as to 
the punishment they would receive—unless it was expressed by the 
sinister gloom of Pethick’s headshaking ; and once, when the subject 
was touched on, Mrs. Pethick mournfully fetched the large brown 
Bible and placed it near her. Still it appeared that the wounded 
exciseman was not actually dead—but rumour had given him up; 
and “some do say it’s treason,” was whispered about the circle. The 
girl could easily detect the general feeling that the end was too 
dreadful a thing to be spoken of before her, as yet. 

News failed, and the party broke up, and Milly sat there gazing into 
the fire, plotting and plotting again, though she pretended to sleep, 
and left the brown Bible untouched beside her elbow. During the 
afternoon she suddenly felt better, and stepped across the street to a 
shop kept by one of the leading Methodists of Zabuloe, whom she 
asked for a bundle of tracts. He readily complied, oblivious of the 
fact that Milly could not read, and handed the tracts over, austerely 
hoping that they might bring a blessing. The girl opened out the 
leaves, and spread them on the counter; somewhat to the trades- 
man’s astonishment, she requested more. ‘ They’m all good words,” 
he said piously, and produced another batch; and Milly gathered 
them all together with evident satisfaction. ‘Had the fencibles 
come yet?” she asked him abruptly. “No,” he said, “’twas thought 
they would come to-morrow.” He was clearly under the impression 
that her mind was wandering. 

On the next day the fencibles did actually arrive, and their red 
uniforms were much in evidence up and down the whitewashed 
street of Zabuloe, just before twilight. Everybody in the place knew 
that the fatal march to Bodmin would take place on the day follow- 
ing. The road they would take was, of course, equally a matter of 
general knowledge. 

Far up on the moors, as you go from Zabuloe to Bodmin, is a 
lonely public-house, called the “Green Stag,” the first house of 
entertainment, or, indeed, of any kind, that you meet with on the 
tableland, after the stiff pull of some five miles pretty continuously 
uphill. On the day in question the landlord of the “Green Stag” 
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was jubilant, since he was perfectly aware that the fencibles would 
arrive at his door in a gloriously thirsty condition. ‘“’Twas an il} 
wind that blew nobody good,” he was heard remarking with much 
contentment. Several times in the course of the forenoon he went 
out to watch for them, and each time saw a thing that puzzled him. 
This was the figure of a young woman loitering in the road near his 
door, with a bundle of papers in her hand. He looked all round, 
and saw everything in its familiar state of desolation—the road, 
stretching thread-like across the moorland, the rough pastures, the 
deep hollow away to the left, where the trees and brushwood were, 
but not a soul stirring except a distant ploughman. Nothing any- 
where to account for this unusual presence. He looked again. 
“Tcha, shouldn’t be on tha road, an’ she so far on,” he muttered to 
himself. He saw, however, that she was respectably dressed, and 
turned indoors again. 

He consulted “tha wife” about her at length, and at his next sortie, 
some half-hour later, he approached her in an embarrassed manner, 
with a view to offering her refreshment. But glancing over his 
shoulder as he did so, he caught sight of the fencibles approaching, 
a little black column of men just outlined on the distant brow 
of the hill, and in his excitement forgot the strange woman alto- 
gether. 

On came the fencibles, very slowly, it seemed, till at last the red 
uniforms stood out round the few black figures in the centre, who, 
of course, would be the prisoners—poor devils !—but the landlord 
could not but chuckle, for everything was going just as he reckoned. 
The whole squad halted in front of the “ Green Stag”; the sergeant 
in command energetically bawled for pots of ale, and buried his own 
nose in the froth of the first one provided. After a minute of furious 
ale-drawing, charity induced the landlord to demand if nobody was 
going to treat “ they poor fellows,” meaning the prisoners. 

The sergeant, to whom the question was more particularly 
addressed, glanced up, opened a much befrothed mouth to cry out, 
“The man don’t want none of your God Almighty rubbish !” and 
naturally the landlord stared round, following his eye. It was not 2 
comment on his liquor, it was the strange young woman, offering 
tracts to one of the prisoners. 

When the fencibles broke their ranks, Milly had gone straight up 
to Ralph Hocken, holding her tracts spread broadwise so as to cover 
her hands completely. His hands were bound together in front of 
him ; she thrust the bundle of papers over them. ‘“ Quick, Ralphie, 
pretend ye’re taking them,” she whispered. He, on his part, met her 
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eyes angrily, of course understanding nothing of her purpose. 
“Ye have given my life away, an’ what d’ye want now?” he said 
hoarsely, and she was staggered for an instant, for she had forgotten 
how his thoughts must have been running during those days and 
nights in the Zabuloe lock-up. Then came the sergeant’s shout, 
further demoralising her. But a moment later the sergeant turned 
round to the innkeeper with, “I’m not the man to refuse ’em a pot ; 
tis their last, belike,” and for that moment Milly was unwatched. 

“‘ Quick, there’s a knife in under,” she whispered to Hocken, and 
he still not understanding, she grasped the knife in one hand, still 
under cover of the tracts, and with a desperate effort of her wrist 
cut the ropes clean through. “ Run, Ralphie!” she shrieked aloud, 
and in another moment, before a man of the fencibles could grasp 
the situation, he had clambered over the stone dyke beside the road, 
and was flying across the pasture towards the hollow and its shelter- 
ing underwood. 

Of course there was pursuit, but for the moment it was not 
understood who was to stand by the remaining prisoners, and who 
to follow the fugitive. Indeed, the fencibles showed no vast 
alacrity in either proceeding. ‘Lay hold o’ that woman,” the 
sergeant shouted, as in duty bound, but in the prevailing confusion 
no one heeded the order. The foremost fencibles were still a good 
twenty yards behind Hocken, and encumbered as they were with 
their firearms—though no one thought of firing—they had little 
chance of coming up with him, even if their tight-fitting uniforms, 
with the rigid cross-bands of the tunic, had not been the worst 
possible costume for running in that the wit of man could devise, 
Down he fled, scrambling over dyke after dyke, towards the hollow ; 
till, seeing how matters were going, the sergeant himself joined in the 
pursuit. At this juncture Milly seized the chance of stealing away, 
and followed in the wake of the chase, none of the remaining soldiers 
attempting to arrest her. 

She reached the sharp descent overhanging the valley, and watched 
the red-coats slowly struggling through the dusky undergrowth, beating 
it apparently in every direction in their search for the? fugitive, 
That patch of woodland seemed such a little thing from up here, 
that her heart stood still, expecting every moment to hear a whoop of 
triumph when they laid hands on him. But still there was no sound 
but the faint crashing of branches, and now the scarlet figures were 
becoming lost to sight, blurred among thicker recesses of the naked 
branches. An intense desire to know dragged her on ; she scrambled 
down the slope, forced her way through a hedge, and forded a stream, 
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ankle-deep, till at last she found herself standing in the coppice. 
She then saw that, looking from the height above, she had wholly 
misjudged its extent ; it was a spacious valley bottom, with broad 
sheets of vivid green moss between its thickets, and, better still, 
whole seas of dead, rusty bracken still standing high enough for a 
man to lie hidden in, unless you trod on him, and dense clusters of 
hazels and oaks, in their winter nakedness now, but wonderfully 
thick-set, and with plentiful hollies in among them, making the 
woodland denser. Milly wandered on through this wilderness, ex- 
pecting she hardly knew what, and the sound of the fencibles 
searching the coppices grew continually fainter. It ceased at last, 
and she was aware of a great silence in the valley. And suddenly a 
deathly weakness came over her, and a strange terror followed it. 

She hoped, and indeed believed, that Ralph Hocken was far away 
by now, but a mysterious instinct prompted her to call to him aloud 
by his name. Her own voice sounded unnaturally thin and shrill to 
her, as she repeated the call from time to time, dragging herself 
meanwhile along a half-beaten pathway among the bushes, till, seeing 
a green bed of moss, the temptation to rest grew overpowering, and 
she sank down upon it, half swooning. The woodland swam before 
her eyes with a dream-like vagueness ; it seemed to her part of the 
general unreality of things when Ralph Hocken stepped out of the 
brushwood, and advanced towards her. 

“Be they fencibles gone away ?” he asked, glancing warily round 
him. 

‘Sure I hope they be,” she said, looking up at him with a white 
face, “ for I wanted to say good-bye to ’ee.” 

“What be talking about noo?” he answered, like a man with 
business on his mind. “I heard’ee callin’, Surely yedo go beyond 
me altogether these days.” 

She stretched out a hand to clingto him. “I be about to die, 
Ralphie,” she said faintly, and her young lips were bitterly set, so 
that her voice was only a whisper. “Ye see, I’ve been out an’ about 
overmuch lately for one in my condition, and now I knows it 
in myself.” 

Something in her voice drove conviction into him. 

“Come, we'll set that a’ straight again,” he said, with an affected 
calm, as he helped her to rise; but his face was very grave, and he 
seemed wholly to have forgotten his pursuers. He half carried her 
to a little farmhouse standing beside the lane that led down the 
valley. 

Arrived there, the farm people, recognising the necessity of the 
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case, at once put Milly to bed, and though no wedding ring was 
visible on her hand, they, being simple, perhaps half barbarous, 
people, made no scruple about Hocken remaining with her. She 
turned to him, very drawn and wan. “ Ye’d best be going off, Ralph,” 
she said, with the hard recognition of facts that belongs to the poor. 
“?’Twould be simple like for me to die and the fencibles catch ye too. 
There’d be nothing left o’ either of us then, I’m thinking.” 

“Ye bean’t going to die, Milly,” he said, with exaggerated scorn ; 
but she only nodded her head slowly and faintly. 

“T’ll stay with ’ee, then, s’elp me I will !” he cried out, with big 
tears streaming down his face. “I'll stay with ’ee, and I'll break 
their heads like rotted apples if they come nigh, so I will.” 

“ Don’t ’ee, now, Ralph,” she said, absorbed in her one thought 
of getting him out of danger. ‘Maybe I’m not so bad as I’m 
fancying ; but I couldn’t bear no noise now, Ralphie.” 

He remained, however, till the farmer’s wife opened the door, 
and looked at them queerly. 

“T don’t know who ye be, measter,” she said to Ralph, with a 
curious aloofness in her voice; “but here’s fencibles coming oop 
the road again.” 

“ Do ’ee go,” Milly’s voice, or the ghost of it, pleaded. “ D’ye see, 
if I’m to die, ’tis no harm if thee art away from Zabuloe altogether. 
An’ if I be to keep in life,” she added, struggling with the words, 
“an’ they took and hanged ’ee, what be I to do then?” 

He remained bending over her, till there came a thunderous 
knock at the farmhouse door. The farmer’s wife ran in with 
unconcealed emotion. 

“Out at the back door wi’ ’ee, and get oot along by the hen- 
house,” she cried in an agitated whisper. ‘ Drat the man, can’t ye 
see twould kill the poor lassie to have ye took !” 

She pushed him forcibly outside. Either yielding to her sense 
of the situation, or else from the simple instinct of self-preservation, 
he took the back way from the farm, and reaching the moors again, 
effected his escape. 

It was by another road that Milly herself escaped from the toils 
about her, for she and her child lay together, white and still, before 
morning. Four days later they were buried in Zabuloe churchyard, 
in the presence of a great concourse of people, attracted thither by 
the strange story which had got abroad concerning her. They are 
emotional folks in those parts, no doubt ; but when they told how 
at one moment even the Rector’s voice quavered and broke down, 
it is quite possible they affirmed no more than the truth. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S ANCESTORS. 


VERY schoolboy” knows that Lord Macaulay was the eldest 

son of Zachary Macaulay, who identified himself with the 
anti-slavery movement in England early in the present century. 
But even Macaulay’s famous schoolboy might have difficulty in 
tracing his patron’s genealogy back to the sixteenth century; and 
still greater difficulty, perhaps, in describing off-hand any notable 
deeds performed by the historian’s forbears, To the student of 
heredity, as well as the student of Macaulay, it may be of interest 
to learn that he came of a fighting, a writing, a preaching, and a 
political stock ; a combination which culminated in the person of 
one, the pugnacity of whose political temperament was only equalled 
by the brilliancy and the versatility of his literary genius. 

The origin of a large proportion of the Highland clans is a matter 
of conjecture. Historians differ in ascribing to them, respectively, 
native and foreign beginnings. The origin of the Clan Macaulay ad- 
mits of no doubt : it is pure Norse. Macaulay’s forbears hailed from 
Lewis, the largest, that is, Lewis with Harris, of the Western Isles of 
Scotland, which for centuries lay under the dominion of the Norse 
marauders. The supposed progenitor of the Macaulays is Olaus 
Magnus of Norway, who is the hero of an ode, entitled “ Olaus the 
Great, or the Conquest of Mona,” written by Lord Macaulay at the 
tender age of eight. The name Olaus has been variously rendered 
as Olaf and Olave, and in an ancient manuscript it appears as Olay. 
Macaulay is the Gaelicised form of Olaf’s son, and is synonymous 
with the modern Scandinavian name of Olafsson. Traces of the 
Norse occupation of Lewis are evident in numerous place-names, as 
well as in certain customs and in the folklore of the inhabitants of 
that island. Indeed, there are Lewis Macaulays to-day, whose 
Scandinavian appearance is alone sufficient to attest their origin. 
Some of them claim relationship, necessarily distant, with the great 
Lord Macaulay, and are quite prepared to assert that his genius was 
the concentrated result of the use by his ancestors for centuries of a 
diet of fish and oatmeal! In this view they are supported by no 
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less an authority than Carlyle, who, on one occasion, upon seeing 
Macaulay’s face in unwonted repose, remarked, “I noticed the 
homely Norse features that you find everywhere in the Western 
Isles, and I thought to myself, ‘Well, anyone can see that you are 
an honest, good sort of fellow made out of oatmeal.’” The writer 
recollects one of the Lewis Macaulays, now dead, who was par- 
ticularly proud of his illustrious connection. Although his know. 
ledge of general literature was, to say the least, limited, he could 
recite the “Lays” by heart, and quotations from the “ Essays” 
interlarded his everyday conversation. This was a tribute from a 
humble clansman which would probably have gratified the kindly 
heart of Macaulay. Hero-worship among Highlanders is by no 
means an uncommon sentiment, and the great figure of Macaulay 
was well calculated to inspire the breasts of his Hebridean name- 
sakes with that feeling. 

The first of his ancestors of whom there is any authentic record 
was Donald Macaulay, who lived in the reign of King James VI. It 
was a common practice in the Highlands in those days—a practice 
which is still largely followed—to distinguish the possessors of 
marked physical peculiarities by nicknames having reference to their 
infirmities. Donald Macaulay was blind of one eye, and for that 
reason was known by his fellow-Lewismen as Donald Cam. The 
one-eyed progenitor of Lord Macaulay was a man of great physical 
strength, which in those troublous times he had many opportunities 
of turning to good-——or bad—account. 

In a book entitled “The Highlands of Scotland in 1750,” recently 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, the statement appears that “The 
common inhabitants of Lewis are Morisons, McAulays, and 
McKivers ” (Macivers) ; as a matter of fact they are to this day, with 
the Macleods, the representative Lewis families. The Macaulays 
were at constant feud with the Morisons, or Clan Gilliemhuire, who 
were located at Ness, on the north side of the island, and of whom 
were the breves, or hereditary Celtic judges, of Lewis. It is more 
than probable that the Morisons knew Donald Cam only too well 
for their peace of mind. But events occurred during his lifetime 
which united the Lewis clans in face of a common danger; and 
Donald Macaulay’s prowess was directed into a more patriotic 
channel than had hitherto been the case. The Macleods—another 
clan of Norse origin—who, in Donald Cam’s time, were the lords of 
Lewis—were quarrelling among themselves, and with the Mackenzies, 
of Kintail, in Ross-shire. The latter were scheming to obtain pos- 
session of the island. Taking advantage of the disturbed condition 
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of Lewis, a party of Fife adventurers applied for, and obtained from 
the King, a gift of the island. Their professed object was to civilise 
the islanders ; their real intention was to supplant the inhabitants by 
a settlement of Lowlanders. They built houses and “skonses” 
about Stornoway, the capital of Lewis, and made what a certain 
chronicler terms “a bonny village of it.” But this settlement was 
of short duration, for the colony was constantly harassed by the 
islanders, who forgot their feuds in their common determination to 
drive the hated Sassenachs into the sea. The adventurers had a 
disastrous time of it, and were finally forced to relinquish their pos- 
sessions, the right to which they sold to Lord Kintail, chief of the 
Mackenzies. 

Donald Cam took a prominent part in driving the Fife colonists 
from Lewis, and subsequently sided with the Macleods in their fruit- 
less attempts to repel the Mackenzies when they ultimately took 
possession of the island. His patriotic spirit rebelled equally against 
the invasion of his beloved island by Sassenach or Celt, and his 
courageous and obstinate resistance to the encroachments of the 
Mackenzies has been immortalised in a Gaelic proverb, “ Cha robh 
Cam, nach robh crosd,” meaning, ‘Whoever is blind of an eye is 
pugnacious,” the true significance of which is that it is difficult to 
overcome a one-eyed person. A careful student can readily see in 
Lord Macaulay’s character more than mere traces of Donald Cam’s 
spirit. 

Donald Cam Macaulay had a son who was known as ear 
Bhreinis, literally the man “or tacksman” of Brenish. The tacksmen 
of those days were the representatives of the duinewassels of former 
years, who formed the gentry of a clan, holding land direct from the 
chief in consideration of military services. This Macaulay was 
therefore a man of importance in Lewis, and being, like his father, 
a man of great bodily strength, he acquired a reputation for personal 
prowess, which has been commemorated in Lewis song and story. 

The son of the Brenish tacksman was named Aulay Macaulay, 
who, forsaking the warlike traditions of his ancestors, entered the 
Church, and after some disagreeable experiences in his earlier minis- 
terial life, settled down in Harris, adjoining Lewis, where for nearly 
half a century, until his death in 1758, he discharged the duties of 
the manse. Of his six sons, no less than five were educated for the 
Church, the sixth, named Zachary, being bred for the bar. 

Aulay’s third son Kenneth, nicknamed Kenneth Drover, trans- 
mitted to Lord Macaulay the gifts of the historian. True it is that 
the “History of England” has a world-wide reputation, while the 
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“History of St. Kilda,” written by the Rev. Kenneth, is now barely 
known even to local antiquaries. In its day, however, the book had 
a certain vogue. Dr. Johnson described it as “a well-written work, 
except some foppery about liberty and slavery.” The “foppery,” it 
may be noticed, subsequently fructified in the life-work of the author’s 
nephew, Zachary Macaulay. There is reason to believe that 
Johnson’s liking for the book was really due to a statement which it 
contained, to the effect that a curious epidemic of what would now 
be called influenza spread over St. Kilda whenever the factor paid 
his periodical visits for the purpose of collecting the rents. The 
probabilities are that the islanders had just as great an aversion to 
the payment of rent as crofters in modern times have shown, and 
may possibly have shammed illness in order to move the factor’s 
bowels of compassion. That the coincidence of the factor’s presence 
and the influenza were, in the author’s mind, not attributable to 
supernatural causes, is pretty clear from the fact that in another part 
of the book there are slighting references to some of the superstitions 
of the islanders. Johnson’s mind, however, imbued as it was with 
superstitious ideas, failed to grasp the humour of the thing, and so 
we find him gravely praising the author for his “magnanimity in 
venturing to chronicle so questionable a phenomenon, the more so,” 
he added, “because Macaulay set out with a prejudice against 
prejudice, and wanted to be a smart modern thinker.” Subse- 
quently, Johnson and Boswell visited Macaulay at his manse at 
Calder, or Cawdor, and while staying there, according to the 
“Journey to the Western Islands,” they visited Cawdor Castle, 
“from which Macbeth drew his second title.” Johnson thanked 
Macaulay for his book, and said it was “a very pretty piece of 
topography,” a compliment which the author apparently did not 
relish. Boswell tells us that Johnson afterwards remarked to him 
that, judging by Macaulay’s conversation, he was persuaded that he 
was not the author of “St. Kilda.” “There is a combination in it,” 
he added, “of which Macaulay is not capable.” Needless to say, 
Johnson’s dictum was sufficient for Boswell, who states that he was 
afterwards told that the book was written by Dr. John Macpherson, 
of “Sky,” from materials collected by Macaulay. Johnson’s opinion, 
however, was probably biassed by a dispute which he had with his 
host, to whom he was simply rude. Macaulay appears to have 
spoken somewhat slightingly of the lower ranks of the English clergy. 
Johnson turned on him with a vehement rejoinder: “ This,” he said, 
“is a day of novelties. I have seen old trees in Scotland, and I 
have heard the English clergy treated with disrespect. Sir, you are 
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a bigot almost to laxness.” That the great castigator afterwards 
regretted his rudeness is evident from the fact that he presented his 
host’s son, “a smart young lad about eleven years old,” with a pocket 
Sallust and obtained for him a servitorship at Oxford, of which, how- 
ever, young Macaulay did not avail himself, as he appears to have 
gone abroad. 

Curiously enough, Johnson, a little later, had a passage-at-arms 
with the brother of the minister of Cawdor, the Rev. John 
Macaulay, eldest son of the Rev. Aulay, and grandfather of Lord 
Macaulay. While passing through Argyllshire, Johnson and Boswell 
paid their respects to the Duke of Argyll at Inverary Castle, whence 
they returned to the inn at Inverary where they were to pass the 
night. John Macaulay was at that time the minister of Inverary, 
and, as a matter of courtesy, paid a visit to the distinguished 
travellers, and passed the evening with them. In the course of con- 
versation on the subject of profession and practice, Macaulay made 
the pertinent remark that he had no “notion of people being in 
earnest in their good professions where practice was not suitable to 
them.” Johnson flared up at this harmless expression of opinion, 
and thundered, “Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human nature as 
not to know that a man may be very sincere in good principles with- 
out having good practice?” Macaulay appears to have taken the 
rebuff in good part, for the faithful Bozzy chronicles that “ being a 
man of good sense he had a just admiration of Dr. Johnson,” and was 
next morning “nothing hurt or dismayed by his last night’s correc- 
tion.” Both Kenneth and John Macaulay appear to have been good 
talkers, but were, of course, no match for Johnson. But one can 
imagine what a battle of Titans would have been fought had Johnson 
met the grandson instead of the grandfather ! 

It is possible that Johnson’s trouncing of the brothers Macaulay 
was in a measure instigated by their political views, with which he 
was no doubt acquainted. They were apparently devoted to the 
Whig cause, and it is clear that the interest which the Argyll family 
exerted on their behalf was not unconnected with their politics. In 
1761 Kenneth procured the parish of Ardnamurchan through the 
patronage of the Duke of Argyll, whence he removed to Calder, where, 
as we have seen, he met Johnson. We have also seen that his 
brother John was minister of Inverary in the Duke’s own parish. 
Previous to this, he had been minister successively of Barra and 
South Uist in the Outer Hebrides, and the island of Lismore near 
Mull. While minister of South Uist, he signalised his devotion to 
the Hanoverian cause by an act which, if successful, would have 
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shed lustre on his name, or clothed it with infamy, according to the 
point of view. 

A fugitive after the crowning disaster of Culloden, Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart was skulking in the Hebrides, and had arranged to 
proceed in disguise to Stornoway, where he intended to hire a vessel 
which would carry him to France. By giving out that he and his 
party were the crew of a vessel belonging to the Orkneys, which had 
been wrecked on the coast of Tiree, he hoped to avoid suspicion 
and achieve his object. This plan was suggested by Macdonald of 
Boisdale in South Uist, where the Prince had landed, and it appears 
to have come to Macaulay’s knowledge. There is good reason to 
believe that he at once placed himself in communication with the 
Government through his father, the minister of Harris. Word was 
sent through his agency to the Stornoway people that the Prince had 
landed in Lewis with 500 men, and was marching on the town with 
the intention of burning it, carrying off their cattle, and seizing a 
vessel to convey him to France. On receipt of this information, the 
Stornoway men naturally rose in arms and prepared for a determined 
resistance. Luckily for the Prince he never entered the town. The 
guide lost his way on the moor, the result being that the party spent 
the night in the neighbourhood of Stornoway, on the opposite side 
of the bay. This circumstance afforded time for explanations, which 
were given by Donald Macleod, who accompanied Charles Edward. 
No attempt therefore was made to capture the royal fugitive, the sole 
condition imposed by the Stornoway people being that he should at 
once depart from their coasts—a request which was speedily com- 
plied with, Thus did Stornoway, in common with the rest of the 
Highlands, refuse to accept the blood-money of £30,000 which was 
offered by the Government for the capture of bonnie Prince Charlie, 
and thus was the great name of Lord Macaulay saved from the 
stigma which would have attached to it had his grandfather’s plan 
succeeded. 

As South Uist nearly led to the undoing of the Prince, so did it 
ultimately prove his salvation, for it was there that he met the heroic 
Flora Macdonald, who, by her woman’s wit and daring, saved him 
from the clutches of his enemies. 

The Rev. John Macaulay, A.M. (he had graduated at Aberdeen), 
ended his days as minister of Cardross, in Dumbartonshire. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Colin Campbell, of Inveresragan, 
Ardchattan, he had twelve children. It is worthy of note that the 
early sorrows of Aulay, his father, to which allusion has been made, 
were caused chiefly by the action of the Laird of Ardchattan, at 
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whose instance the young minister was deprived of his stipend. It 
was while on a visit to the manse at Cardross, with Aulay, John’s 
son, that the patron of the former, Thomas Babington, M.P., met 
and fell in love with Jean Macaulay, Aulay’s sister, whom he 
subsequently married. 

Another Rev. John Macaulay is mentioned in Hew Scott’s 
“ Fasti” as having been minister successively of Barra, and in 1771 
of South Uist; and in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” it is 
assumed that it was he, and not Lord Macaulay’s grandfather, who 
gave the information which nearly led to the capture of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart. This assumption, however, appears to be 
baseless. The John Macaulay here referred to emigrated to 
America, where he died in 1776. The minister of Cardross was 
succeeded in that parish by his son Alexander, of whom there 
appears to be no further record extant. 

Another son, Colin, entered the Indian Army, in which he had a 
distinguished career, ultimately attaining the rank of General. He 
was present at Seringapatam, and was, with Sir David Baird, im- 
prisoned by Hyder Ali. He afterwards entered the Civil Service, 
and was for a time Resident at the native State of Travancore. On 
his return to England, he sought and obtained Parliamentary 
honours, as M.P. for Saltash. Wellington appears to have held him 
in high esteem, and maintained a friendly correspondence with him. 
He died at Clifton in 1836. 

Macaulay’s youthful fancy was fired by the exploits of his uncle, 
the General, and his admiration—as was usual in his callow days— 
was expressed in poetic form. There is no room, however, for the 
suggestion that the gratitude of the General had any connection with 
the substantial legacy which he left his precocious nephew ! 

Aulay, Colin’s brother, to whom a passing reference has been 
made, possessed literary abilities of no mean order. He graduated 
at Glasgow University, and while there was a frequent contributor to 
Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine, under the pen-name of “ Academicus.” 
After leaving college he crossed the Border to push his fortunes. He 
became a tutor at Bedford, and subsequently entered Holy Orders, 
being the first of his family to forsake the manse for the vicarage. 
Commencing with the curacy of Claybrook in Leicestershire, he 
obtained in 1789 the living of Frolesworth, and in 1796 was 
presented by his brother-in-law, Mr. Babington, with the living of 
Rothley. During the six years which elapsed between his resigna- 
tion of Frolesworth and his acceptance of Rothley, he travelled on 
the Continent, chiefly in Holland and the Netherlands; he con- 
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tributed an interesting account of those countries to the Gentleman's 
Magazine. In 1794 he was travelling in Brunswick in the capacity 
of tutor to a son of Sir Walter Farquhar. While there he gave 
lessons in English to the young daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, 
afterwards Queen Caroline, and he appears to have gained the sincere 
regard of her mother. 

His literary efforts embraced “ Essays on various subjects of 
Taste and Criticism”; “ History and Antiquities of Claybrook ;” 
“Two Discourses on Sovereign Power and Liberty of Conscience” 
(translated from the Latin of Professor Noodt of Leyden), as well 
as various detached sermons. He married a daughter of Mr. John 
Heyrick, town clerk of Leicester, who survived him. He left a 
family of eight sons. 

The third and most famous of John Macaulay’s sons was 
Zachary, the father of Lord Macaulay. Zachary Macaulay was a 
man of remarkable force of character and strength of conviction. 
Possessed of high ideals and scrupulously conscientious in the dis- 
charge of what he conceived to be his duty, he never wavered in his 
adherence to principle. His life is a record of unshaken fidelity to 
the sacred cause of liberty, and his work lives after him. He 
commenced life as a clerk in a London. office, and at an early age 
was appointed book-keeper, and subsequently manager, of an estate 
in Jamaica, where he had his first experiences of the evils of the slave 
trade. When the Sierra Leone Company founded a colony for 
liberated slaves on that island, Macaulay was appointed second 
member of the Sierra Leone Council, afterwards becoming Governor. 
With only one colleague to assist him in the discharge of his duties, 
his labours were almost Herculean. He was Governor, judge, pay- 
master, and parson all rolled into one. 

His health at length broke down under the strain and he returned 
to England. During his visit to the old country, he met and became 
engaged to Miss Mills, the daughter of a Bristol bookseller, and a 
former pupil of Hannah More. He was soon, however, back at his 
duties in Sierra Leone, where he had varied exciting experiences. 

Finally leaving the island which he had governed so wisely, he 
reached England in 1799, married, and was appointed Secretary to 
the Sierra Leone Company. He subsequently started business as an 
African merchant, in partnership with his nephew, young Babington, 
and for a time the firm prospered. Zachary Macaulay’s heart 
however lay elsewhere than in his business; his energies being 
devoted to the suppression of the slave trade. He became editor 
of the Christian Observer, the organ of the so-called Clapham sect, 
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and was the man who, while shunning publicity, pulled the strings 
of the anti-slavery movement. His nephew proved an incompetent 
business man, and the firm ultimately ceased to exist, Macaulay losing 
a fortune of £100,000 thereby. For the rest of his life he was largely 
dependent on his sons, Thomas Babington and Henry, the latter of 
whom had succeeded him at Sierra Leone. He died in 1838. A 
fitting memorial to the great Abolitionist was placed in Westminster 
Abbey soon after his death. To his influence was directly attribut- 
able all that was best and noblest in the life and character of his 
eldest son, Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay. 

WILLIAM C. MACKENZIE, 





















PARIS AND THE BLIND. 


HIS is not a history of any one institution, but a slight and 

imperfect sketch of what Paris has done for the blind in 

the last 600 or 700 years, from Saint Louis to Valentin Hatiy and 
M. Maurice de la Sizeranne. 

Though with the nineteenth century the subject gains greatly in 
variety and changes entirely in character, modern philanthropy of a 
manly kind taking the place of medizval charity and religious 
privilege, there is one old hospital whose story, with many romantic 
vicissitudes, covers the whole of the long period mentioned, and will 
probably outlive this generation and many more. The 300 blind 
people and their successors for whom, under circumstances not well 
known, Saint Louis founded the hospital that still bears the old name 
of Les Quinze-Vingts, were by no means the least important among 
the inhabitants of Paris, quite down to the Revolution. Their 
buildings were something like a déguinage, streets of houses, church, 
school, infirmary, mills, and shops, all walled round and making a 
little city within the city; occupying, too, the best situation in 
Paris, part of the Rue St. Honoré and the present Rue de Rivoli, 
near the Palais Royal and the Louvre. The blind community, 
enriched by gifts, endowments, and privileges, possessing farms, and 
managing its own affairs under the easy rule of a Royal Almoner, 
was also a community of the sturdiest beggars ever known. The 
noise they made crying in the streets, “ Aux Quinze-Vingts, pain 
Dieu!” was extremely annoying to studious persons. They also 
clanked their bowls and prayed and begged aloud in the churches, 
disturbing the pious. At one time their own church was the most 
fashionable in Paris ; this was in the time of the Regency, when 
the Duchess of Orléans and all the Court crowded there. But the 
golden days of the Quinze-Vingts were drawing near their end. Not 
long before the Revolution, the Cardinal de Rohan attempted as 
Almoner to reform them, and succeeded in ruining them. Their 
valuable property was sold at a loss, and the community, dismal and 
shrunken, retired to the buildings they now inhabit in the Rue de 
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Charenton. There is much real degradation and sadness mixed with 
the history of these poor uneducated people, whose faculties no one 
had ever dreamed of training, and whose talents, if they had any, led 
them naturally, in the eighteenth century, into such trades as that 
of a mountebank. No more privileges for them now, no more 
religious importance as /es pauvres de Dieu. The first great modern 
benefactor of the blind, Valentin Hatiy, was moved to begin his 
life’s work by seeing ten Quinze-Vingts performing in a burlesque 
concert at the fair of Saint Ovide, in 1771, dressed absurdly with 
asses’ ears and singing low songs to the lowest of audiences. A 
caricature representing this scene is preserved at the Musée 
Carnavalet. 

The endowments of the old Quinze-Vingts vanished away either 
in the hands of Cardinal de Rohan, financially quite an untrustworthy 
person, or of the Revolution, which devoured all. The hospital, as 
it now exists, has an allowance from the State, and is counted 
among the national é/ab/issements de bienfaisance. It is no longer 
managed by its own chapter, but by Government officials, and is an 
almshouse for 300 people, poor, respectable, and hopelessly blind. 
With flowers, birds, and any little occupations of which they are 
capable, their life has all the cheerful content which seems to be the 
mysterious compensation and privilege of blindness. They have a 
reading-room, a billiard-room, a bowling-green, a choral society of 
their own, lectures, concerts, a band that plays in the courtyard. 
M. Péphau, the excellent director, not contented with making his 300 
happy and comfortable, undertook some years ago to extend the 
work of the Quinze-Vingts beyond its own walls and numbers. He 
was the means of establishing there a consulting hospital for the 
blind, and at the same time he founded a National Society to help 
blind workers, and in connection with it the Ecole Braille, which 
gives a good primary education and teaches blind boys and girls to 
earn their living by chair, brush, and basket-making, needlework, 
printing, book-binding, &c. This is what the blind want, and what 
their best friends want for them—instruction to enable them to earn 
their own living independently. 

All modern philanthropy in France, as concerned especially with 
the blind, must be traced back to Valentin Haiiy, whose name 
ought to be, but is not, well known in England. He was born in 
1745, the son of a poor weaver in Picardy. His own intelligence 
and the devotion of his parents helped him on from school to college, 
and while still quite young he was earning his living in Paris by 
teaching and translating. The philanthropic spirit of the time seized 
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upon him; he grew up in a world passionate for doing good, either 
in theory or practice. Diderot had written his Letter on the Blind ; 
the Abbé de l’Epée had founded his school for the deaf and dumb; 
and Valentin Hatiy, at twenty-five, only wanted an opportunity to 
throw himself into some work of the sort. His choice was made for 
him by the spectacle we have already mentioned, of the blind men 
performing at the fair of St. Ovide. From that time he set himself 
to study the blind, to find out what they were really capable of in 
the way of instruction. It was a difficult subject, for there was little 
or no existing experience to help him. At last, having satisfied his 
mind that something at least was possible, he set to work to teach a 
blind boy who sat begging at the door of Saint-Germain des Prés. 
In the course of instructing this boy, Frangois Lesueur by name, he 
half accidentally discovered, by means of some letters printed in 
relief on a card of invitation, that his pupil could feel the shape of 
these letters with his finger-ends, and so describe them. This was 
the beginning, the origin of the Braille system, the root idea of all 
that has been done in educating the blind. After this, Haiiy’s one 
wish was to increase his number of pupils ; he succeeded partly by 
the help of his elder brother, also a remarkable man, the Abbé René 
Haiiy, who discovered the science of crystallography. At this time 
he had just been admitted to the Academy, and among his scientific 
friends he was able to find those who could help Valentin ; for a 
blind school could not be carried on without funds, the pupils being 
generally incapable of paying. It just suited the ideas of the time, 
however ; charitable people of all ranks were delighted ; Valentin’s 
writings were read and praised at the Académie des Sciences in 1785, 
and the following Christmas saw him and his pupils invited to 
Versailles, complimented by the King, petted by the Court. After 
this the work advanced with great strides: Valentin Haiiy’s orchestra 
of blind boys and girls—for music, then as now, was the study that 
pleased them best—was to be heard, by the Archbishop’s permission, 
in Saint-Eustache and Saint-Roch. When Louis XVI. was hurried 
to Paris in 1789, leaving his musicians in ordinary behind him, 
Valentin Haiiy presented his blind choir to sing in the chapel of the 
Tuileries. 

One must judge a man according to his time, and perhaps it is 
not fair to think less of Haiiy because of his proceedings during the 
Revolution. One should not, perhaps, confidently expect a hero of 
philanthropy to be a reasonable man. He was an enthusiast, a 
person of one idea, like most founders and inventors. The world 


might crumble around him, kings and institutions might perish, 
L2 
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Christianity might go the way of the rest, so that nothing came in 
the way of the education of the blind. A French Vicar of Bray, all 
governments were alike to him. But it is a little sad, even sickening, 
to read of the poor aveugles nés conveyed in their own triumphal car 
at the public ceremonies of the Revolution, and to imagine them in 
the train of Robespierre at the Féte of the Supreme Being. It is 
also sad to read of Valentin Haiiy and his pupils as followers of 
La Reveillére-Lépeaux and his mock religion, which called itself 
théophilanthropie, and to think that Valentin officiated at the cere- 
monies of this religion in Saint-Sulpice, dressed in a sky-blue tunic 
and pink sash, with a white robe open in front. The absurdities of 
the Revolution were quite as startling as its horrors, and needed 
almost as much the stern repression of Napoleon. Valentin Haiiy 
and his fellow-comedians fled before that great restorer of reason and 
decency. His pupils found a temporary refuge with the Quinze- 
Vingts, and after a few years of struggle and disappointment, he was 
summoned to Russia by Alexander I. to found a blind school at 
St. Petersburg. On this journey he visited Louis XVIII. at Mittau, 
and was kindly received. Louis promised that he would not forget 
his work in the future, and kept his word effectually. One of the first 
events of the Restoration was the establishment on a secure basis of 
PInstitution Royale (now Nationale) des Jcuxcs Aveugles, on Valentin 
Haiiy’s lines. Before his death in 1822, he had the happiness of 
seeing this great school, really grown from his own foundation, in full 
working order. Russia had been more than disappointing; but a 
new Paris was found at last ready to forget the old hero’s aberrations 
and to honour his unselfish genius. There he died a Christian, 
modestly saying, when his life’s work was praised, “Iam only an 
inventor of spectacles.” 

Valentin Haiiy’s statue, with Francois Lesueur at his feet, stands 
in the courtyard of the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles, in the 
Boulevard des Invalides. The school moved into these fine 
buildings in 1843, having had till then a ratuer chequered career. 
But its earlier days were distinguished by at least one famous pupil 
—Louis Braille—certainly, by the invention of his type for the blind, 
in the first rank of their benefactors. The Jeunes Aveugles is one of 
the best, if not the very best, among schools for the blind. It admits 
about one hundred and sixty boys and eighty girls, above ten and 
under fourteen, many of whom remain till twenty-one. As to 
ordinary education, it teaches reading and writing on the Braille 
system, the French language and literature, history, geography, 
arithmetic, mathematics, and natural science ; aiming first of all at 
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the mental and intellectual training of the pupils. Music is really 
the chief subject, the favourite occupation. Many of the pupils 
have distinguished themselves as musicians, especially as organists ; 
they have excellent appointments all over France. Others are 
successfully trained as makers and tuners of instruments. There is 
splendid technical teaching for all those who are not fit for higher 
pursuits—turning, netting, chair-making, basket-making. And when 
their school days are over, the blind lads and girls are not thrown on 
to the world to look after themselves, but are taken in hand and 
helped by the Société de Placement et de Secours, connected with the 
institution and partly supported by subscriptions from its old pupils, 
who are various in position and in fortune. They do their philan- 
thropic work very thoroughly in France. 

A visit to the Jeunes Aveugles is even more interesting than 
painful. When you meet its inhabitants in the corridors and on the 
wide staircases, it is you, not they, who are confused and not quite 
happy. Now and then there is a meeting to be remembered, as 
with the slim figure and pathetic face, bordered with lank fair hair, 
of a little English girl. Her parents lived in the north of France, 
and Paris was thus more convenient than London for her education. 
An English voice and touch filled the sad face with delight, for the 
child’s heart was English, though she had never seen her country. 

We mentioned just now the name of M. Maurice de la Sizeranne, 
well known in modern Paris among benefactors of the blind. 
Himself blind from childhood, he has consecrated his life and means 
to the service of his fellow-sufferers. And this in no sentimental 
fashion. The most active and unselfish of workers, full of spirit and 
cheerful courage, his one idea of helping the blind is to teach them 
to help themselves. Nothing more penetrating and more sym- 
pathetic has been written on the subject than his book, “‘ Les Aveugles, 
par un Aveugle,” from which many of the notes here used are taken. 
The blind have never had a better or more brilliant advocate, who 
dwells far more on compensations than on privations, and preaches 
courage and energy in every line. The Comte d’Haussonville, in 
his charming preface to this book, in which he playfully accuses 
M. de la Sizeranne of trying to persuade us that happiness lies in 
being blind and contented, tells a pretty little story of his own: 
that a blind man was sitting one evening in a dark room, when 
some one came in and cried thoughtlessly, “Why, you are in the 
dark!” “Qh,” the blind man answered, “ You know it is always 
light for me.” 

Perhaps such minds are not very common, either among the 
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blind or the seeing ; but in any case, it is not pity but intelligent 
help that M. de la Sizeranne wants for the blind. With this view, 
while still quite a young man, he founded the Association Valentin 
Hatiy, now so well known among Parisian works of charity. 
There are more than 40,000 blind in France, and about 10,000, we 
believe, in Paris alone. Institutions like the Quinze-Vingts, the 
Jeunes Aveugles, and others yet to be mentioned, can only help a 
very small proportion. The Association Valentin Hatiy is a general 
bureau of assistance for the blind of every age and condition. 
M. Frangois Coppée is its President, and it counts among 
its active helpers many people distinguished in the literary world, 
as well as in the world of French society. It has spread and 
developed largely since its foundation in 1883, and was recognised 
by the Government as of “public utility” in 1891. No limit of 
religion or of nationality bounds its efforts in any direction ; and few 
societies of such modest and quiet exterior, with such an absence of 
noise and fuss in working, are doing such real and splendid work. 
The house in the Avenue de Breteuil (No. 31) does not advertise 
itself to the public in any way. It has no smart upholstery, no paid 
clerks and secretaries. But here are carried on, by true lovers and 
helpers of the blind, a whole list of useful works that we can only 
touch upon. To begin with, information is to be found here on 
every subject connected with blindness, its causes, its cure, and 
excellent advice is published in the Association’s pamphlets, which 
are many. Here three periodicals are edited and published: Ze 
Louis Braille, a monthly magazine printed in Braille type for 
educated blind persons, and dealing with special subjects connected 
with the blind; Za Revue Braille, a weekly paper, also printed in 
relief, and containing public news, and articles on literature, science, 
music, and politics ; Ze Valentin Haiiy, a monthly paper in ordinary 
type, for those who interest themselves in the blind. In the upper 
rooms of the house is a large library in Braille, and a library of books 
translated from all languages, also a museum of things made by the 
blind, and—more practically valued by many of the poor people 
themselves—a depdt of old clothes, a savings’ bank, a recreation 
room. Here they can have gratuitous advice on law and medicine, 
given by two members of the Association. But its work for the 
blind goes far beyond its own premises. It searches out the objects 
of its interest, looks after the education of children, provides for their 
learning a trade, helps those who are already established, follows them 
by correspondence wherever they may go, supports, as far as possible, 
the old and sick. In Paris it has its own workshops, where the blind 
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are taught such trades as making brushes and paper-bags. This last 
is a new and rising industry, started by the Association in the last 
two or three years. It has the great advantage of being easily learnt 
by those who are too old, too stiff-jointed and comparatively helpless 
for any handiwork that requires ingenuity. M. de la Sizeranne thinks 
that no blind man or woman need beg for their living, when they 
can earn 2f. 50 c. aday by paper-bag making. Quantities of waste 
paper, sent from all parts of Paris and the provinces, provide the 
material for the work carried on at two ave/iers, one at headquarters 
in the Avenue de Breteuil, the other at 62 Rue Saint-Sauveur. M. 
Frangois Coppée, in his last year’s address, remarked that if M. de la 
Sizeranne happened to meet Belisarius holding out his helmet for sous 
on the Pont des Arts he would certainly carry him off to the Avenue 
de Breteuil and teach him to use his sword in cutting up old papers, 
As for Homer, in like circumstances, he must learn to tune lyres— 
for blindness and beggary must never again be mentioned in the 
same breath. 

Another society, the objects of which are to a certain extent the 
same as those of the Association Valentin Haity, is the Société des 
Ateliers d’Aveugles, which has its headquarters in the Rue de Jacquier, 
and a depét for its manufactures in the Rue de I’Echelle. It was 
founded in 1881 by a committee, of whom M. Krantz, the senator, 
was at the head, and Sir Richard Wallace one of the members. Its 
chief work is the carrying on of a technical day-school in the Rue de 
Jacquier, where the usual trades—chair, brush, and basket-making— 
are taught to thirty blind men between the ages of eighteen and 
forty. 

Besides these different schools and societies, whose leading idea 
is to make the blind independent by teaching them to earn their 
own living, there are two communities in Paris which, like the 
Quinze-Vingts, but on more distinctly religious lines, offer a home to 
the helpless and incurable among them. These are the Fréres de 
Saint-Jean de Dieu and the Sceurs Aveugles de Saint-Paul. An 
interesting account of each of these great charities may be read in 
M. Maxime du Camp’s book, “La Charité privée & Paris.” As far 
as we know, they are not recognised by the French Government as 
of “public utility,” but the hearts of most French people go out to 
them, and they are rich in friends if not in worldly goods. The 
Brothers of Saint-Jean, an old order with a romantic history, have a 
house in the Rue Lecourbe, founded by M. Augustin Cochin, one 
of the best Frenchmen who ever lived. There they devote them- 
selves to the nursing and teaching of more than 300 diseased 
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children, about forty-five of whom are hopelessly blind and too 
miserable, too ill and helpless, for admission into the great school 
of the Jeunes Aveugles. But their education is not neglected. 
Hardly any of them prove incapable of learning music, which is 
taught here with wonderful success ; and a few have left the asiZ to 
earn their own living as organists and teachers. 

Many people in England, no doubt, heard of the Sceurs Aveugles 
de Saint-Paul for the first time when they read of the fire at the 
Bazar de la Charité, where two of the Sisters, Sceur Marie-Madeleine 
and Sceur Sainte-Claire, lost their lives so tragically. These were 
among the seeing Sisters who form two-thirds of the little com- 
munity, and Sceur Marie-Madeleine was the dearly-loved and patient 
teacher of many helpless blind girls, whom she had trained from the 
vague and ignorant misery. of their lives into intelligent activity. 
The community was founded in 1852 by Anne Bergunion, the first 
Superior, who had begun her work in 1849 by taking in and teaching 
a few young girls incurably blind, who had till then no home but the 
streets. With the help of the excellent Abbé Juge this good work 
grew and prospered. Now, after many ups and downs, it is esta- 
blished at No. 88 Rue Denfert-Rochereau, in a house that once 
belonged to Chateaubriand, which, with all its bareness and poverty, 
has a certain quaint picturesqueness. About twenty of the Sisters 
are blind ; but they take a full share in the works of the community, 
and manage the printing press, which, besides other varied work, 
prints the periodicals published by the Association Valentin Hatty. 
This society is also connected with the Sceurs de Saint-Paul by the 
brush-making industry for girls which it has established in their 
house. From eighty to a hundred blind women and children find a 
home here. The old are nursed and cared for, the young and 
middle-aged are usefully and happily employed in housework, needle- 
work, knitting, &c.; the children are educated, here again music 
being a favourite study. Boys and girls alike, the Sisters of Saint- 
Paul receive them gladly and cry out for more, especially under six 
years old ; for a blind child’s training and teaching cannot begin too 
early. 

It is difficult to realise how much thought and intelligence, 
activity and self-denial, are represented by the different works, with 
one object, sketched so roughly here. One and all, and one 
hardly more than another, they seem to echo and to prove the Vicomte 
de Broc’s fine words in the Report he drew up last year for the 
Association Valentin Haiiy, and read at their general meeting: 
“Donner de l’argent, c’est beaucoup ; mais rien ne vaut le don de 
soi-méme.” E. C. PRICE, 
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CCORDING to the biographer of Lord Macaulay, a person 
need possess but a very moderate reputation, and have played 
no exceptional part, in order to have his memoirs written. How 
comes it, then, it may be asked, that so considerable a personage as 
Croker was has not had what Carlyle styles “ posthumous retribu- 
tion” paid to him? It is true that a mass of his correspondence has 
been collected and published under the editorship of his friend the 
late Mr. Louis J. Jennings; but the biographical thread which 
connects the letters in those volumes is of the slenderest description, 
and although “the true life of a man is in his letters,” we would 
fain have a complete biography of the great reviewer, a biography 
which would for ever dispel the calumnies that grew around his name, 
and made it insome men’s mouths a synonym for all that was base 
and contemptible. Whether for good or ill, Croker early in life made it 
a tule never to reply to any attack that was made upon him, no matter 
how vile or slanderous it might be, but to live it down ; and from this 
tule he never, with one notable exception, deviated. From one point 
of view this had for him an advantage, for so numerous were the 
attacks made upon him and the slanders hurled at him, that were he 
to have replied to them, he would have had his hands so full that he 
would have found but little time for literature and politics, to both of 
which his life was devoted. The disadvantage at which his self- 
imposed rule placed him was the sufficiently obvious one that the 
slanderer mistook the silent contempt with which he was treated, and 
was reinforced by various smaller fry, who repeated and spread what 
they either knew to be false or did not trouble to investigate. Thus 
we find him variously described as “one of the most murderous 
critics that ever lived—a veritable assassin, who used pen instead of 
dagger.” “The man who killed Keats by his violent attack on him 
in the Quarterly Review.” “The wickedest of reviewers.” “ A man 
of low birth and no principles.” ‘A defamer whose path was paved 
with dead men’s bones.” “A bad, a very bad man,” wrote his 
enemy Macaulay in his diary, “a scandal to politics and to letters.” 
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That all these statements were at variance with the truth a few 
facts will go to show. His father, John Croker, was descended from 
an old Devonshire stock, and held the position of Surveyor-General 
of the Excise and Customs in Ireland. Edmund Burke described 
him as “a man of great abilities and most amiable manners, an able 
and upright public steward, and universally respected and beloved in 
private life.” His mother was the daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Rathbone, of Galway, and was a lady of culture and refinement. It 
was in the town of Galway that their son, John Wilson Croker, was 
born on December 20, 1780. Having a slight stutter, he was early 
sent to the school of the great elocutionist James Knowles (father of 
Sheridan Knowles), in Cork; but although an improvement was 
effected, he never altogether conquered the impediment. From here 
he was sent to another school in the same city, kept by a French 
family, with whose language he acquired a great facility. He then 
was sent to Mr. Willis’s school in Portarlington, where at twelve years 
of age he was “head of the school, facile princeps in every branch, 
and the pride of the masters.” So great and retentive was his 
memory that he had Pope’s “Homer” by heart. From Mr, 
Willis’s he went to the more advanced school in the same town 
presided over by the Rev. Richmond Hood (who in later years 
became the second Sir Robert Peel’s classical tutor), and he then 
passed to Trinity College, Dublin, where he was entered in 
November 1796. During his four years’ residence there he won a 
distinguished place among brilliant contemporaries, was conspicuous 
as a speaker in the Historical Society, and gained several gold medals 
for essays. He left Trinity (which he later had the honour of repre- 
senting in Parliament) with a B.A. degree, obtaining that of LL.D. 
in 1809. 

Being destined for the law, he entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1800, and for the two following years devoted himself to legal studies. 
He varied these labours by contributing to periodicals of the day, 
and collecting a vast mass of literature bearing on the French 
Revolution, a subject which deeply interested him, and to the study 
of which in all its aspects he gave so much attention that he came to 
be considered about the best-informed man in all England regard- 
ing it. 

He returned to Dublin in 1802, and two years later created a 
sensation by publishing (anonymously) a sort of imitation of the 
“ Rosciad,” entitled “ Familiar Epistles to Frederick E. Jones, Esq., 
on the Present State of the Irish Stage.” It was in octosyllabic verse, 
and although having both point and sparkle, was vastly inferior to 
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Churchill’s masterpiece. Jones was, it may be mentioned, lessee of 
the Crow Street Theatre, and Dublin society raved about the book. 
One journal said the author was an “infamous scribbler,” while 
another declared it was evident that he was “a _ well-educated 
gentleman.” With characteristic coolness, Croker published in the 
successive editions (it went through five in a year) an abstract of the 
conflicting praise and abuse lavished upon his book. A few extracts 
will serve to show the nature of the satire :— 


Next Williams comes—the rude and rough, 
With face most whimsically gruff, 
Aping the careless sons of ocean, 

He scorns each fine and easy motion ; 
Tight to his sides his elbows pins, 

And dabbles with his hands like fins ; 
Would he display the greatest woe, 

He slaps his breast and points his toe ; 
Is merriment to be expressed, 

He points his toe and slaps his breast ; 
His turns are swings—his step a jump— 
His feeling fits—his touch a thump ; 
And violent in all his parts, 

He speaks by gusts and moves by starts. 


The acting-manager, Fullam, was thus dealt with :— 


Come, then ! lead on the rear guard, Fullam, 
Who with deputed truncheon rule ’em ; 
And tho’ the buffo of the band, 

Tower the second in command 

(Thus, as old comedies record, 
Christopher Sly became a Lord). 

Cheer up! nor look so plaguy sour— 

I own your merit, feel your power ; 

And from my prudent lips shall flow 
Words as light as flakes of snow, 

For should I vex you, well you might 
Repay’t by playing every night, 
And—furnished with most potent engines, 
Gubbins or Scrub—take ample vengeance. 
But truce to gibing, let’s be fair— 
Fullam’s a very pleasant player ; 

In knavish craft and testy age, 

Sly mirth and impotence of rage, 

He’s still, though often harsh and mean, 
The evenest actor of our scene. 


Montague Talbot, famous in light comedy parts, was highly praised :— 


He reigns o’er comedy supreme— 
By art and nature chastely fit 
To play the gentleman or wit : 
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Not Harris’s or Colman’s boards, 
Nor all that Drury Lane affords, 
Can paint the rakish Charies so well, 
Or give such life to Mérade/, 

Or show for light and airy sport 

So exquisite a Doricourt. 


The phenomenal success of this book induced him to publish 
another, and in 1805 appeared “ An Intercepted Letter from J—— 
+ , Esq., written at Canton, to his friend in Dublin.” This was 
a vigorous satire on Dublin city, and recalls to mind Goldsmith’s 
“Citizen of the World,” which, however, lives, while Croker’s work, 
having run through seven editions in twelve months, is utterly 
forgotten. 

These, however, were but the recreations of a busy man, for, 
having been called to the Irish Bar in 1802, he joined the Munster 
circuit, and soon enjoyed a considerable practice, which was in a 
measure due to the important position held by his father. This 
brought him into contact with O’Connell, with whom he had, as he 
told his friend Charles Phillips,! a “sharp encounter of wits” at their 
very first meeting ; but no ill-will followed, and when they met some 
years afterwards in London they greeted each other cordially. 

In 1806 he married Miss Rosamond Pennell, daughter of William 
Pennell, afterwards for many years British Consul at the Brazils. 
This marriage was the happiest event in his life, and they lived to 
celebrate their golden wedding just a year before he died. Ina 
letter to a friend, written shortly after his marriage, he thus describes 
his wife, who was his junior by nine years :— 

Don’t indulge yourself in fancying my dear wife to be one of those fine and 
feathered ladies who have a little learning, a little language, a little talent, and 
a great deal of self-opinion. She is nothing like this. She has none of what Sir 
Hugh Evans calls ‘‘affectations, fribbles and frabbles.’? She is a kind, even- 
tempered, well-judging girl, who can admire beauty and value talent without 
pretending to either, and whose object is rather to make home happy than 
splendid, and her husband contented than vain. In truth, she is all g-odness, 
but for literary tastes she has, as yet, none, and her indifference on this point 
becomes her so well that I can hardly wish for a change. 


He now turned his attention to active politics, and on the collapse 
of the “ Ministry of all the Talents” he stood for Downpatrick, and 
was elected. Thus early he advocated the Catholic claims for 

? Author of Recollections of Curran. When Phillips was writing this book he 
wrote to Croker for reminiscences of the great Irish orator and advocate. Croker 
replied: ‘‘I have never, even in my youth, been able to sit dows to remember. 
Conversation breaks through the surface that time spreads over events, and turns 
up anecdotes, as the plough sometimes does old coins.” 
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Emancipation, which at the general election in 1810 cost him his 
seat for Downpatrick ; but he was returned for Athlone. He advo- 
cated similar views in his “Sketch of Ireland Past and Present,” 
published in 1807. This was a brilliant success, speedily going 
through twenty editions, and, remarkable to relate, seventy-seven 
years afterwards (¢.c. in 1884) its lustre was found sufficiently 
undimmed to justify its republication. 

This sketch contains a fine passage on the character of Swift, 
which Sir Walter Scott copied when he came to write his memoir of 
the immortal dean. It is worth while quoting it :— 

On this gloom one luminary rose, and Ireland worshipped it with Persian 
idolatry, her true patriot—her first—almost her last. Sagacious and intre- 
pid, he saw—he dared; above suspicion, he was trusted; above envy, he 
was beloved; above rivalry, he was obeyed. His wisdom was practical and 
prophetic—remedial for the present, warning for the future. He first taught 
Ireland that she might become a nation, and England that she must cease to be 
adespot. But he was a Churchman; his gown entangled his course and impeded 
his efforts. Guiding a senate, or heading an army, he had been more than 
Cromwell, and Ireland not less than England. As it was, he saved her by his 
courage, improved her by his authority, adorned her by his talents, and exalted 
her by his fame. His mission was but of ten years, and for ten years only did his 
personal power mitigate the Government ; but though no longer feared by the 
great, he was not forgotten by the wise; his influence, like his writings, has sur- 
vived a century; and the foundations of whatever prosperity we have since 
erected are laid in the disinterested and magnanimous patriotism of Swift. 


On the night that he first took his seat in the House of Commons 
he made his maiden speech. Something which had fallen from the 
lips of no less a person than Grattan on the state of Ireland stimu- 
lated him into replying, and notwithstanding that he spoke after so 
illustrious an orator, his speech elicited warm commendation, and 
was the means of his becoming acquainted with Canning, who asked 
to be introduced to him, and together they walked home to his 
lodgings. This acquaintance ripened into friendship, which ended 
only with Canning’s death. It may not be out of place here to 
mention that amongst several poems which Croker published, and 
which are not devoid of merit, his lines on the death of Canning are 
considered very fine. 

Among the many able speeches which the famous Duke of York 
case called forth, none were better or more effective than Croker’s, 
who had in a short time made quite a name for himself in parlia- 
mentary debate, and was a formidable opponent, as Macaulay after- 
wards found out, and grew to hate him for it. 

With the outbreak of the Peninsular War came the necessity for 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) to take up the 
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command, and as he was at the time Secretary of State for Ireland, 
Croker was recommended to him by Perceval as the most competent 
man to look after the duties of the office. So well did he discharge 
the duties imposed upon him that when, in 1809, on the recon- 
struction of the Cabinet consequent upon the duel between Canning 
and Castlereagh, Perceval became Premier, he appointed Croker 
Secretary to the Admiralty. At first Croker hesitated about abandon- 
ing his profession, which was now yielding him a fair income, but as 
he was pressed to accept the position (to which was attached a salary 
of £3,500 a year) he consented, and held the secretaryship for 
twenty-one years, retiring in 1830 with a pension of £1,500 a year, 
having in the meantime been made a Privy Councillor. His tenure 
of office at the Admiralty was memorable in the history of that 
department. Gifted with a quick eye, marvellous powers of mastering 
details, and untiring industry (he used to be at his desk at nine in 
the morning, often working until four or five in the evening), he kept 
affairs in a state of efficiency not common in those days. Within a 
month from his accepting the office he felt constrained to resign, 
being unable to gloss over a series of defalcations discovered in his 
department in the accounts of one of the King’s personal friends. 
His resignation was not accepted, and his reasons for tendering it 
being inquired into, none more highly appreciated his zeal and 
rectitude in the public service than George III. himself. 

These twenty-one years during which he was at the Admiralty 
were also the busiest in his literary life. He had shared the councils 
of Sir Walter Scott, Canning, and George Ellis in arranging for the 
establishment of the Quarterly Review in February 1809. His first 
article was a review of Miss Edgeworth’s “ Tales of Fashionable Life,” 
and it appeared in the third number. He did not contribute to it 
again until the tenth number, in 1811, but from that until 1854, 
except for an interval in 1826 and 1831, scarcely a number appeared 
without one or more papers from his pen. In all he wrote for it 
upwards of two hundred and sixty articles. 

During those forty-three years innumerable books came before 
him for review, and very many he most undoubtedly severely handled ; 
but in no instance did he adversely criticise any work that on its 
merits (or demerits, rather) did not deserve it. The reviews of the 
Quarterly were so severe, and so numerous were Croker’s contribu- 
tions to it, that it is not to be wondered that he sometimes incurred 
odium for scathing articles that were not from his pen. For instance, 
Gifford, its editor, hated Leigh Hunt, and he abused Keats because 
he was his friend, and Croker had this article ascribed to him. 
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When occasion or friendship called for it Croker could be silent.. 
Thus, when Alison brought out his “ History of Europe,” which, as 
everybody knows, is not remarkable for its unvarying accuracy or 
breadth of view, Lockhart (who had succeeded to the editorship on 
the death of Gifford, in 1826) asked Croker to deal mercifully with it, 
as its author was a near neighbour and friend of his. Croker, finding 
that he could not conscientiously praise it, abstained altogether from 
reviewing it. In the light of this fact, it is rather amusing to find 
Alison (in a letter to a friend) complaining of “ the want of kindness 
on the part of the editor of the Quarterly in neglecting his work.” 

Like W. S. Gilbert’s “ King Gama,” Croker “ could tell a woman’s 
age in half a minute—and he did,” and by the term “ female 
Methusaleh” so enraged Lady Morgan that she vowed she would 
put him in her next book, which she did as “ Crawley ” in “ Florence 
MacCarthy.” A propos of this, Peel, who was then in Dublin, wrote 
to Croker :— 

Lady Morgan vows vengeance against you as the supposed author of the article 
in the Quarterly. You are to be ¢he hero of some novel of which she is about 
to be delivered. One of her warm friends has been trying to extract from me 
whether you are the author of this obnoxious article or not ; but I disclaimed all 
knowledge, and only did not deny that it was to be attributed to you because 
I thought you would be indifferent to Lady Morgan’s hostility. 

The shaft, as far as Croker was concerned, missed its mark, for 
he never read any of her novels, though it is not true that he ever 
boasted that he never read a novel in his life ; for he told Charles 
Phillips that he had Scott’s novels almost by heart, and that he dated 
his distaste for novel reading to Theodore Hook’s “ Gilbert Gurney,” 
which, from knowing its author, he tried to read, but gave up the 
attempt after two or three efforts. In this way he missed Disraeli’s 
“ Coningsby,” in which, under the transparent fiction of “ Rigby,” 
Croker is caricatured with Disraelian mercilessness, 

Sir Robert Peel, whose letter has just been quoted, was, from 
1812, when he became Irish Secretary, down to the period of his Corn 
Law measures, Croker’s intimate friend, and was godfather to his 
only child, a son born January 31, 1817. This child, christened 
Spencer Perceval, was the joy and the hope of his parents during 
his short life: he only lived three years, dying May 15, 1820. The 
blow was a severe one to Croker, and the grief to which he at first 
gave way unnerved him, and gave a colour to his whole later life. It 
was only the fear of mischief to health of mind and body that kept 
him from resigning his office, for he feared to be idle and unem- 
ployed ; and although he continued to prosecute his literary labours, 

1 A review of her France. 
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the chief incentive to exertion was gone—all his hopes were buried 
with his son. While his grief was still fresh upon him he wrote the 
following lines to be inscribed upon the tombstone when he himself 
and his wife ' should be laid to rest :— 

Oh, pity us, who lost, when Spencer died, 

Our child, our hope, our pleasure, and our pride, 

In whom we saw, or fancied, all such youth 

Could show of talents, tenderness, and truth, 

And hoped to other eyes his ripened powers 

Would keep the promise they had made to ours. 


But God a different, better growth has given— 
The seed we planted here now b!coms in Heaven. 


A poignant sorrow, when it does not chasten, often embitters, and 
the death of his son did nothing to diminish the acid which not in- 
frequently ran through his writings. 

It was about this time that the Earl of Yarmouth, afterwards the 
third Marquis of Hertford, became intimate with Croker, and formed 
so high an opinion of his abilities, shrewdness, and sound common 
sense, that from seeking his advice and assistance on matters of 
business, he eventually entrusted to him the entire management of 
his estates and business affairs generally, his almost constant residence 
abroad rendering this peculiarly convenient to him. For this Croker 
accepted no salary or remuneration of any kind ; but in his will the 
marquis bequeathed him his cellar of wine and £21,000. His 
position in the house of this nobleman laid him open to some im- 
putations, the truth or falsehood of which a complete biography can 
alone clear up. It did not affect his social position in the slightest 
degree, although it afforded Disraeli the opportunity for the carica- 
ture already mentioned, and furnished Thackeray with material for a 
more delicately drawn but equally untrue portrait. 

Croker’s position in the world of letters was now a most important 
one. His long connection with the Quarterly Review had brought 
him into relation with the literary lights of the day, who numbered 
him amongst their friends. ‘He was,” says Sir Theodore Martin, 
“the friend and confidant of many of the best and ablest men of his 
time ; a pattern of sincerity, consistency, devoted loyalty, and un- 
selfishness.” Sir Walter Scott, who was associated with him on the 
Review, gave him most cordial assistance with his “ Boswell’s 
Johnson” (of which more anon), and owed the idea of his “ Tales 
of a Grandfather” to the “Stories from the History of England,” 
which Croker wrote for an adopted daughter. 


1 She survived him three years, and died November 7, 1860. 
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When Southey brought out his immortal “ Life of Nelson,” he 
took occasion to dedicate it to Croker, “who,” he wrote, “ by the 
official situation which he so ably fills, is qualified to appreciate its 
historical accuracy, and who, as a member of the Republic of Letters 
is equally qualified to decide upon its literary merits.” 

And Mr. John Murray did not hesitate to offer him 2,500 guineas 
for a “ History of the French Revolution,” a work which Croker had 
often meditated, but never found leisure to finish. However, his 
numerous scattered essays on the subject, which, as has been 
mentioned, was a special one with him, were collected and published. 
There is no need to enumerate the many works which he wrote and 
edited, most of which are of great historical value, or to more than 
refer to several translations of important works by foreign authors, 
but his great work—the one on which his chief claim to literary 
recollection rests—is his edition of ‘ Boswell’s Johnson,” which he 
brought out in 1831. 

The idea of this book had for a long time occupied his mind, 
and he first proposed it to Mr. Murray in a conversation he had with 
him on January 8, 1829, and then more fully explained in a letter 
written to him the next day :— 

As Dr. Johnson himse'f said of the Spectator, a thousand things which every- 
body knew at the time have, in the lapse of years, become so obscure as to require 
annotation. It is a pity that Malone did not apply himself to this line of explana- 
tion—he could have done with little trouble what will cost a great deal to any 
man now living. I know not whether there is any man who could now hope to 
do it well; but I am also satisfied that I should, a¢ ¢hzs day, do it better than any 
man, however clever or well-informed, will be able to do it twenty years 
hence. .. . 

If, however, there be any of your literary friends whose greater leisure or 
better information would enable him to do the work earlier or more satisfactorily, 
you are quite at liberty to make use of my hints and employ him to carry them 
into effect. I shall be glad to see the thing done, but I have no great desire to 
be the doer. So you are quite at liberty on that point. 

Murray at once replied, offering him 1,000 guineas for the work. 
There is no doubt that he was probably the only man then living 
who was capable of doing it, for his knowledge of the political and 
social history of Johnson’s time was perhaps second to none, and, 
besides, he knew the most celebrated survivors of the generation 
which could remember Johnson and Boswell ; and his social position 
enabled him to prosecute his researches in every direction. The 
work cost him two years of laborious and painstaking research, and 
that, undeniable faults apart, he did it well is attested by the fact 
that his successors have been able to add but little to what he has 
done. 
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That he was engaged on it was of course well known in the 
literary world, and so bitter was the feeling of Macaulay towards him, 
that he expressed his determination to destroy it if he could. In the 
House of Commons passages of arms between the two were frequent 
and fierce, and not always was the victory with Macaulay. Impartial 
critics declare that Croker was often more than a match for his 
opponent, as he certainly was on the occasion of the Reform Bill 
debate, when, in an elaborately prepared speech, Macaulay attacked 
the House of Lords, pointing to the downfall of the French nobility 
as a warning of what might result from a want of sympathy with the 
people. Croker in reply pointed out the baselessness of the analogy 
(the passage is really eloquent, but too long to quote), and con- 
temptuously referred to “vague generalities, handled with that brilliant 
imagination which tickles the ear and amuses the fancy without 
satisfying the reason.” 

It is quite clear from Macaulay’s own letters that, from being 
irritated with Croker, he grew to hate him. ‘See whether I do 
not dust that varlet’s jacket for him in the next number of the ‘Blue 
and Yellow.’ I detest him,” he wrote in July 1831 ; and again he 
wrote to Macvey Napier,! “I will certainly review Croker’s ‘ Boswell’ 
when it comes out.” In September the “review” appeared, and 
opened with several pages of abuse of Croker “which” said the 
Atheneum of May 17, 1856, “reads in our calmer days so much bad 
taste and bad feeling.” Macaulay, however, gloried in his achieve- 
ment, and went about declaring that he had “smashed the book.” 
This was hardly true, however, as upwards of 60,000 copies were 
sold. 

Croker would not condescend to reply to his assailant, or to 
refute his charges of inaccuracy, but his friend John Gibson Lockhart 
did it for him in one of the “ Noctes Ambrosianz”; and his detailed 
answers to Macaulay’s charges were so conclusive that they were 
subsequently reprinted along with the charges in the later editions of 
the work. This refutation further angered Macaulay, who had culti- 
vated his animosity until it became a morbid passion. He again 
attacked Croker for “ literary incapacity,” inaccurate writing,” ? and 

1 Then editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

2 In this connection it should be noted that when Macaulay’s Essay on 
Warren Hastings first appeared in the Edinburgh Review it contained the start- 
ling statement that ‘‘it would be unfair to estimate Goldsmith’s true powers by 
such a pot-boiling piece of drudgery as the Vicar of Wakefield.” His attention 
having been drawn to the singular ineptness of this criticism, he changed it in the 
collected edition of his Essays to the very different opinion that ‘‘ it would be 
unjust to estimate Goldsmith by the History of Greece.” 
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*slendcr faculties.” It is little to the point in Macaulay’s defence 
that he was, as he himself admitted, “ addicted to saying a thousand 
wild and inaccurate things, and employing exaggerated expressions 
about persons and events.” This does not excuse or cover entries 
made in a diary. The truth is, he was himself a living illustration of 
his own saying, “ How extravagantly unjust party spirit makes men !” 
How paltry was the spirit which actuated him may be seen from his 
describing as a “ new cant word” the term “ Conservative,” which, in 
an article in the Quarterly in January 1830, Croker had used for the 
first time towards the Tory party. 

It is refreshing to turn from this acrimony to pleasanter episodes 
in Croker’s life. When Crofton Croker (of “ Fairy Legends” fame) 
migrated from the Irish Athens to the modern Babylon, the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, to whom he bore a letter of introduction from Tom 
Moore, appointed him to a clerkship in his department, which he 
held for nearly thirty years, retiring in 1850 with a pension,. It wag 
at his instance that his friend Peel came to Maginn’s assistanee-when 
misfortunes had encompassed that reckless genius. And Thackeray, 
always a child-lover, was quite touched on one occasion when he 
learned how Croker had had the school-children in his neighbour- 
hood over to his house for a Saturday to Monday holiday. “ They’ll 
destroy your flower-beds and upset my inkstands,” said Croker to his 
wife ; “ but we can help them more than they can hurt us.” 

Literary men will not think unkindly of him for having founded 
the Atheneum Club; and the acquisition of the Elgin marbles for 
the British Museum must always redound to his credit. 

Having, after twenty-one years at the Admiralty, retired from the 
secretaryship, he likewise retired from Parliament on the passing, in 
1832, of the Reform Bill, which he had strenuously and consistently 
opposed, finding himself, as he said, “unable spontaneously to take 
an active share in a system which must subvert the Church, the 
peerage, and the throne—in one word, the Constitution of England.” 

Although pressed by Peel to re-enter Parliament and take office 
under him when he came into power in 1834, he adhered to his 
determination, but gave him his full and cordial support in the pages 
of the Quarterly Review. It was under Peel’s direct inspiration that 
he wrote the long series of Protection articles in that review during 
the Corn Law agitation, and when, from having placed himself in a 
false position, the Minister found that he had to destroy the system 
which he had been returned to power to preserve, Croker was 
perfectly consistent in maintaining his own position, and for this he 


has been charged with “leaving the munificent hospitality of Drayton 
M2 
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Manor, only to cut up his host in a political article.” ‘“ Calumniate 
boldly,” it has been said, “ for some of it will stick,” and truly Croker 
had more than his share of misrepresentation. Peel was merely the 
victim of circumstances which he had to a great extent created for 
himself, and Croker’s high sense of duty would not permit him to 
abandon principles which he had thus far vigorously and consistently 
upheld. The friendship which had existed between these two men 
for upwards of thirty years was now broken, and its severance caused 
considerable pain to Croker, who wrote to Peel a letter which can 
only be described as affectionate ; but Peel was bitter, and replied 
coldly. They never met again. 

Another and still more painful episode in Croker’s life had yet to 
come. His friend Moore, whose acquaintance he first made when, 
as a boy of sixteen, he went.to Trinity College, died in the spring of 
1852. To Lord John Russell, whose friendship Moore had enjoyed 
almost from the time he went to London, he bequeathed the task 
of editing his “ Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence.” Now, 
Maginn in his portrait of Russell in Fraser's Magazine accurately 
described him as a compound of “pride, pertinacity, and frigidity, 
with a taste for attempting departments of literature foreign to his 
nature.” When we add that he was strangely oblivious of the truth of 
Pascal’s saying that “if everybody knew what one says of the other, 
there would not be four friends left in the world,” it is not surprising 
that his performance displayed evidences of defective judgment, not 
to say bad taste. 

When the book appeared Croker learned for the first time that 
his friend, “the poet of all circles and the idol of his own,” had been 
slandering him in his letters and in his diary, the while he had been 
asking and receiving favours at his hands. This was too much for 
Croker, who had disdainfully borne the attacks and the calumnies of his 
enemies, but could not silently suffer this stab in the back. He 
indignantly repelled the charges brought against him, not so much 
for what had been published, but that Lord John Russell had made 
the suggestio falsi that there was more behind, but so damaging that 
he dare not publishit. Croker deliberately challenged him to publish 
anything more, stating his firm disbelief that there was anything 
reserved half so vile as had been given to the world. The con- 
troversy which ensued was exceedingly bitter, and resulted in the 
complete triumph and vindication of Croker, who was deeply grieved 
at the pain which, through the ma/a fides of the biographer, had been 
inflicted on the poet’s widow. 

“ Ry his warmth of declamation,” said Lord John Russell, “and 
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by his elaborate working out of details, he was a formidable 
adversary.” 

The life of a writer has been said to be a warfare upon earth, and 
Croker’s experience was largely in support of the proposition. From 
his first appearance in literature to his last he was the object of 
unjust and unsparing attack. Political differences largely accounted 
for this, as did also the fact that he was frequently on the winning 
side. ‘His sarcastic sallies,” said the Quarterly Review, writing 
of him some years after his death, “and pungent wit made him 
many enemies . . . but it is not to be endured that the authority of 
Macaulay should be evoked in order to support false and railing 
accusations against the private life of a writer who for fifty years 
rendered important services to letters and to literary men.” 

His alleged sins of criticism in the Quarterly were not more grievous 
than those of the “Blue and Yellow,” ! many of the criticisms in 
which have been food for the mirth of a later generation. As a critic, 
Croker was perhaps somewhat dorné, but as an active political life 
hardly conduces to the soundest judgment on literary subjects, this 
would be his misfortune, and not his fault. He reviewed “ Waverley ” 
in the Quarterly for July 1814, and “Guy Mannering” the fol- 
lowing January, and also “ The Antiquary ” when it appeared a year 
later; and each of these reviews was full of warm yet judicious 
praise. This may seem little at this late day, but it must be borne 
in mind that these immortal works appeared anonymously, and had 
to be judged solely on their merits, to which not all critics were 
equally alive. ‘“ When the reputation of authors is made,” says 
Sainte-Beuve, “it is easy to speak of them convenablement: we have 
only to guide ourselves by the common opinion. But at the start, 
at the moment when they are trying their first flight, and are in part 
ignorant of themselves, then to judge them with tact, with precision, 
not to exaggerate their scope, to predict their flight, or divine their 
limits, to put the reasonable objections in the midst of all due 
respect—this is the quality of a critic who is born to be a critic.” 

In criticising a poet he would 


Insist on knowing what he means—a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard ; 


and although, as has been shown, he was not the writer of the article 
on Keats, the poetry of the school to which Keats belonged was 
especially distasteful to him. The fondness which he had shown 
when a boy for the poetry of Pope grew into admiration as his 


1 ie. Zhe Edinburgh Review. 
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judgment ripened, and the task which he set himself in his old age 
was a collected edition of this poet’s works, the notes for which he 
was engaged upon up to the day of his death. 

His judgments on literary and political matters, even after his 
retirement from parliament and public life, had great influence. As 
a politician he was always at least consistent, and Irishmen especially 
should remember that he advocated the Catholic claims nearly a 
quarter of a century before the passing of the Emancipation Act by 
a Government of which he was a member. He sometimes held 
extreme views, and supported them with vigour, and occasionally with 
bitterness. Had he imparted less of a certain arrogance of tone into 
his speeches, he might have made fewer enemies ; and his manner 
towards strangers or those who did not know him certainly savoured 
of harshness ; but, as was said of Dr. Johnson, there was “ nothing 
of the bear about him except the skin.” 

As depicted by Maclise in Fraser's Magazine, he is shown to 
have had a fine, intellectual head of the type of Canning, with a 
kindly and slightly melancholy expression of face. The same im- 
pression is conveyed by the fine portrait of him painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and when we add that he was slightly under the 
middle height, slender, and well knit, the reader has a faithful 
presentation of the outward appearance of this most remarkable and 
much maligned man. Forty years have passed away since he died, 
on August 10, 1857. Let us hope that we may not have to wait 
many more years for that complete biography which all who love 
justice will be glad to see ; for calumny need only fear the truth. Let 
us also hope that his biographer, whoever he may be, will approach 
his subject in the right spirit, and will “nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.” 

P, A. SILLARD. 





OXFORD. 


ASSING in review the annals of Oxford during the many 
centuries in which that town has played an important part in 
the affairs of the nation, the point most conspicuously seen will be 
that the chronicle contains not one narrative, but two—the story of a 
City and the story of a University. The early days of Oxford as a \ 
City are lost in the obscurity of the past. In the eleventh century, 
however, the town had acquired no slight prominence, as is shown 
by the fact that the Danes thought it worth their while to journey 
from London to attack it. In the ‘ Domesday Survey” we find 
recorded the existence of 243 houses paying “geld,” besides 478 
houses paying no “geld.” By the time of the Conquest, therefore, 
the City of Oxford may fairly be said to have outgrown the throes of 
its infancy, and to have become a definite centre of human activity. 

It is at this period that we first encounter the name of Robert 
d@Oilgi. Settling in Oxford, he erected the Castle, and thus intro- 
duced into the life of the neighbourhood a strong military element. 
He seems to have been of a very acquisitive disposition, and on one 
occasion he seized a field belonging to a monastery, but this augmen- 
tation of his property being followed by a particularly unpleasant 
dream, he decided that a change in his course of action would be 
advisable. Accordingly, he restored the field to the monastery, and 
set to work to gain the goodwill of the Church. Among other note- 
worthy works, he built (or, according to some authorities, merely 
restored) the tower of St. Michael’s Church. This tower is still 
standing, and is now one of the oldest buildings in Oxford: it was 
certainly built before the beginning of the twelfth century. Although 
attached to a church, its purpose was military rather than religious, 
and the arrows shot from its windows must have been an excellent 
protection to the great North Gate of the city. 

The good work initiated by Robert d’Oilgi was carried on after 
his death by his nephew and namesake. It was this second Robert 
@Oilgi who built the Priory of Osney, famed throughout the whole 
of monastic Europe for its luxury and its magnificence. The story 
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of the foundation of Osney furnishes a quaint illustration of human 
nature. Robert’s wife, Edith, was walking one day by the river with 
her confessor, Ralph, when she heard some magpies chattering on 
a tree. She asked Ralph, who was supposed to understand the 
language of birds, what the magpies were talking about. He told 
her that they were souls in purgatory, and with wily arguments 
suggested that she should found a monastery where intercession 
might be made for them. Edith thereupon persuaded her husband 
to build Osney Priory. One feels no surprise at learning that Ralph 
was appointed Prior. Under Henry VIII. the Priory became for a 
time the Cathedral of a new diocese formed by a division of the See 
of Lincoln ; but it did not long enjoy this distinction, which was 
speedily transferred to the present Cathedral. Alas, that of all the 
glories of Osney nothing now remains save a few yards of ruined 
wall, and the Christ Church bells! Great Tom once sounded from 
the Western Tower of Osney; but Tom was “renatus,” as his own 
inscription informs us, in 1680. 

Oxford has ever been a home favoured of the Goddess of 
Romance, and in 1141 we find an Empress playing a part in the 
drama—a drama that was almost a tragedy. King Stephen was then 
at war with his cousin, the Empress Maud, and, having driven her 
from London, he besieged her in Oxford Castle. Stephen himself 
occupied Beaumont Palace, built by Henry II., just outside the 
north wall of the city, and from there he kept close watch on the 
Castle for ten weeks in the depth of winter. The food in the Castle 
failed, and the Empress and her garrison were reduced to a state 
bordering on starvation. The cold was intense, the river frozen, and 
the country covered with snow. Surrender at last seemed inevitable. 
But the frost which had borne so hardly on the beleaguered 
warriors stood the Empress in good stead. One night, clad in 
white that she might attract no notice against the snow, she was 
lowered stealthily from the Castle walls, and, accompanied by only 
three trusty cavaliers, she crossed the frozen river. How easily 
imagination sees that midnight flight from Oxford—the four figures 
creeping, gliding, hurrying across the snowy fields, clinging closely to 
the shadow of the hedges, startled by each trivial noise, and with 
ears astrain to catch the first whisper of pursuit. But Oxford slept 
on, unconscious of the night’s adventure, and when, next day, the 
Castle surrendered to Stephen, the Empress had reached the com- 
parative safety of Wallingford. Such are a few of the incidents in 
the city’s early history. 

Concerning the origin of the University numerous conjectures 
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have been rife. A well-known legend is that which attributes its birth 
to the foundation of University College by King Alfred in the year 
872. This theory has been proved to be absolutely fictitious, despite 
the fact that University College celebrated its “millenary” in 1872! 
The two earliest references to the Alfred myth are to be found in 
the “ Proloconycon,” written by Ralph, a monk of Chester, in 1357, 
and in a petition presented by the College to King Richard II. Asa 
matter of fact, University College cannot claim for itself any cor- 
porate existence prior to the thirteenth century. 

One of the earliest known facts connected with academic Oxford 
dates from the year 1129, when Theobald of Etampes resided there, 
and exercised control over sixty or more students. It was still early in 
the twelfth century when Robert Pullein came to Oxford to lecture 
on theology ; and a few years later he was followed by Vacarius, who 
took as his subject Roman law. The student population steadily 
increased until the beginning of the thirteenth century, when, accord- 
ng to Matthew Paris, there were 3,000 scholars in Oxford. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century we see traces of an 
attempt at systematic arrangement in the scholastic life of Oxford. 
In School Street there were more than thirty lecture-rooms, devoted 
to astronomy, theology, law, and other studies. The students lived 
for the most part in private lodgings, known as “hostels” or 
“entries.” Sometimes a number of students would club together to 
rent a whole house, and would live in common, appointing the 
senior student as responsible head of the establishment. In the 
course of time these houses of students developed into licensed 
“halls,” and the senior student assumed the title of “principal.” 
There was no examination for admission to the schools, the matri- 
culation ceremony being merely an oath to keep the peace. The 
acquisition of learning was no easy matter. Books existed only in 
the form of costly manuscripts, and even these were few and difficult 
of access. Lectures afforded almost the sole means of instruction. 
Most of the students were poor, and some even had to beg each 
mile of their road to Oxford. 

The most important event of this epoch was undoubtedly the 
rise of the College system. In 1249 William of Durham bequeathed 
a sum of 310 marks “ to the University of Oxford,” for the support 
of ten Masters of Arts, who were to be natives of Durham. It was 
not, however, until 1292 that the work sustained by this fund was 
consolidated into “the Great Hall of the University,” afterwards 
known as University College. The present buildings of the college 
date only from the seventeenth century. 
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Balliol College owes its creation to a very different cause. It 
seems that in 1260 John de Balliol committed some outrage against 
the churches at Tynemouth and Durham. As part of the penalty 
of his wrong-doing he was condemned to a public scourging. To 
escape this disgrace he founded Balliol College, the work being 
carried on after his death by his widow, Devorguilla, whose share in 
the task is commemorated by the linked shields still borne by the 
college as Arms. 

But, important as were the endowment of University College and 
the establishment of Balliol, a far more noteworthy achievement was 
inaugurated in 1264, for in that year was issued the celebrated 
Foundation Charter of Merton. This charter incorporated the 
scholars maintained by Walter de Merton, at Malden in Surrey, into 
a distinct and organised institution, which was placed under the care 
of a Warden, estates being assigned to it to provide for twenty 
students at Oxford. ‘Ten years later Walter de Merton removed the 
entire settlement from Malden to Oxford, where he founded Merton 
College on its present site, utilising the parish church of St. John as 
a college chapel. The founder’s primary object appears to have 
been to promote a system of education which should be entirely free 
from monastic interference. No monk or friar was to be allowed a 
place on the foundation, and the taking of vows was prohibited. 
Each student was to be apportioned a shilling a week for his board, 
and was to wear a special kind of uniform. In study, philosophy 
was to take precedence of theology. The original chapel of the 
college remains to this day, the choir being a fine example of 
thirteenth century architecture. 

Whilst University, Balliol, and Merton Colleges were in process 
of formation, the builders were not idle in other directions. Chief 
among the work they had in hand was the erection of the church of 
St. Mary-the-Virgin, the University Church of Oxford. This church 
was for a long time the only building available for the transaction of 
University business. Here meetings were held, degrees conferred, 
and statutes promulgated. Here, too, were kept, until the fifteenth 
century, the very few books that constituted the University’s apology 
for a library. 

The fourteenth century was a period of even greater activity than 
its predecessor. It was during the first half of this century that the 
colleges of Exeter, Oriel, and Queen’s were founded. Although the 
aggregation of students into colleges rendered it more easy for the 
authorities to enforce discipline and order, yet we still find a spirit of 
lawlessness pervading the daily life of the scholars. Riots were of 
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frequent occurrence, but the greatest and most memorable of these 
was that of St. Scholastica’s Day (February 10), 1354. On that 
day Walter de Springheuse, rector of Hamedon, together with some 
of his friends, visited the Swyndlestock Inn at Carfax, in the centre 
of the city. They found fault with the wine, and threw the tankard 
at the landlord’s head. Blows were exchanged, and a few minutes 
later the bell of St. Martin’s Church summoned the townsmen to 
battle against the University. ‘The members of the University were 
then collected in the usual manner, by ringing the bell of St. Mary’s 
Church. A serious conflict ensued, the weapons being bows and 
arrows, sticks, clubs, and stones. The” fight continued until night- 
fall, without any marked advantage being gained by either side. 
Next morning hostilities were recommenced by the Town. The 
University held its own during the day, but in the evening the 
students were defeated and’ forced to retire, about forty of their 
number being killed. Of the latter many were scalped by the 
Town, which, in the hour of its victory, resorted to barbarities almost 
incredible. But retribution was swift and sure. The Sheriff was 
removed from office, while the Mayor and the Bailiffs were sent to 
the Tower of London. The University was given enlarged authority 
over the city, and its privileges expanded to such an extent that a 
hundred years later the city was absolutely under its control. 

The years that followed the outbreak on St. Scholastica’s Day 
were a time of exceptional success for the University. The most 
lasting monument of this period is, without question, the foundation 
of New College by William of Wykeham. Provision was made for 
seventy scholars, all of whom were to have been educated previously 
at the College at Winchester. These scholars were, moreover, to be 
poor, and under twenty years of age. They were to study civil law, 
canon law, theology, philosophy, astronomy, or medicine. The 
rules of the college were very strict in their prohibition of games and 
sports, the injunction extending to the use of bows and arrows, 
stones, or other weapons, to gambling, and to “ dancing, wrestling, 
or other incautious or inordinate games in chapel !” 

Of the first seven Oxford colleges none was in any sense of the - 
term a monastic institution, a fact not without significance when one 
considers the circumstances of the age. Another point to be noticed 
about these colleges is that their members were exclusively of the 
classes technically known as “scholars” and “fellows.” The 
admission of “commoners ”—the technical name for undergraduates 
not assisted by the college funds—was a much later innovation. 
Although the students were now more comfortably housed, the 
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conditions of daily life were still unsophisticated. Men rose at five 
o’clock in the morning, dined at eleven, and supped at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, while at eight o’clock in the evening the college 
gates were locked for the night. Lectures commenced at nine 
o’clock in the morning, the lecturer wearing a black gown with a 
hood, and the students standing during the discourse. The adminis- 
tration of discipline was vested entirely in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the University, who could excommunicate, banish from Oxford, 
fine, or imprison, any offender. The Chancellor’s Court was held 
either at his own house or in St. Mary’s Church. Jurisdiction over 
the Town was shared between the Chancellor and the Mayor. 

The vigour of the fourteenth century was succeeded, in the 
fifteenth century, by a period of decided retrogression. The resident 
members of the University decreased in number to less than a 
thousand. These were for the most part drawn from the very 
poorest classes, and begging became such a nuisance that Parliament 
passed a statute restraining students from soliciting alms on the 
highways without a special licence from the Chancellor. The fore- 
most studies were logic, rhetoric, philosophy, theology, and law. An 
eloquent testimony to the unsettled state of the University is to be 
found in the fact that three fellows of Oriel were complained of for 
parading the streets at night, robbing, wounding, and even murdering 
those whom they encountered. 

But the stagnation and corruption were not so supreme as some 
writers would have us believe ; for it is to the fifteenth century that 
we owe the inception of those two great efforts, the Divinity School 
and the University Library. The Divinity School is still standing, 
and, despite the diversity of scenes which it has witnessed, very little 
alteration has been made in it since it was opened in. 1480. It is 
certainly one of the most beautiful rooms in England. ‘The stone 
roof is a wonderful example of groining, and the heraldic bosses 
adorning it are exceptionally interesting. ‘The windows were at one 
time filled with stained glass, but this was destroyed by the Puritans 
under Edward VI., the entrance to the building being then used as 
a pig-market. Late in the seventeenth century the Divinity School 
was restored by Sir Christopher Wren. 

During the building of the Divinity School, Duke Humphry of 
Gloucester presented his collection of six hundred manuscripts to the 
University, the books being housed in a room specially built for 
them over the Divinity School. Among the manuscripts were 
copies of Livy, Seneca, Apuleius, Petrarch, Dante, Boccaccio, and a 
translation of Aristotle. 
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While one set of masons was busy upon the Divinity School, 
another set, not 200 yards distant, was engaged in rebuilding the 
Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin. This church was still the scene of 
a very large number of academic functions : in fact, it was used far 
more frequently for secular than for religious purposes. Thus, to 
the sound of hammer and chisel, passed the closing years of the 
fifteenth century. 

Early in the sixteenth century a change took place in the nature 
of the studies pursued at Oxford. The initiative was due to Richard 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, who founded Corpus Christi College, 
and endowed readerships in Latin and Greek for the benefit of the 
whole University. Until this time classical learning had been 
almost unrecognised at Oxford. Latin was, of course, in use 
colloquially for certain scholastic purposes ; but it does not appear 
to have been studied with any special regard to its literature. Greek 
had hitherto been practically an unknown tongue. 

Two years after the foundation of Corpus, Oxford received a 
visit from Cardinal Wolsey and Catharine of Aragon. The Uni- 
versity, with much foresight and diplomacy, surrendered its charters 
to Wolsey, who persuaded the King to grant fresh charters embody- 
ing yet more extensive powers. One of the new clauses provided 
that there should be no appeal from any judgment passed by the 
Chancellor of the University, ‘“ whether it be just or unjust.” 

Wolsey was in all things a man of boundless energy and 
gorgeous ideas. His plans for Cardinal College, to be founded by 
himself, were magnificent ; but his sudden downfall brought the work 
toastandstill. Some years later the College was definitely established 
by Henry VIII., and then received the name of Christ Church. 

After the death of Henry VIII. there ensued an era of dark- 
ness and devastation. The Royal Commission, or “ Visitors,” of 
Edward VI. arrived in Oxford, armed with an authority which was 
virtually without limitation. Altars, images, statues, and organs 
were demolished with ruthless hands. Works of art which had 
occupied years of genius and of labour in the making were anni- 
hilated in an hour. Libraries were pillaged, and nearly every book 
containing geometrical figures, rubricated letters, or illuminated title- 
pages, was burnt as popish or impious. Duke Humphry’s library 
was scattered or extirpated so completely that only two of the 
manuscripts are known with certainty to have found their way back 
to the present library. The climax of the Visitation, the effort 
which, above all others, it is perhaps most difficult to forgive, was 
the destruction of the splendid reredos in the Chapel of All Souls 
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College. So disheartened were the “college authorities that the 
structure remained in its wrecked condition for more than a century. 
Under Charles II. the whole was covered with plaster, on which was 
afterwards painted a fifth-rate fresco. With the lapse of a few 
generations the very existence of the reredos passed from men’s 
memories. In 1870 some workmen happened to knock a hole in 
the plaster, and found behind it the ruins of the old carved stone- 
work. The plaster was then entirely removed, and the present 
reredos constructed on the model of the original. The reconstruc- 
tion was carried out under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. As it 
now stands it is said by many critics to be the finest example of its 
kind in England. 

In 1554 Oxford was called upon to witness the martyrdom of 
Ridley and Latimer. The place of execution was just in front of 
Balliol College, and the sermon at the stake was preached by Dr. 
Richard Smith, on the text: “Though I give my bedy to be burned 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

On the same spot, a few months later, followed the martyrdom 
of Archbishop Cranmer. Immediately before his execution he was 
brought to the nave of St. Mary’s Church, and here he made his 
unexpected and famous withdrawal of his previous recantation. He 
was then hurried away to the stake. The iron girdle placed around 
his waist, together with a part of the actual stake, is still to be seen 
in the University Museum. The exact site of the martyrdom is now 
indicated by a small stone cross inlaid in the pavement in Broad 
Street. The event is further commemorated by the Martyrs’ 
Memorial—a beautiful monument, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott on 
the model of the Eleanor crosses. The memorial was erected, amid 
considerable opposition, in 1841. The bill for the burning of 
Cranmer was still unpaid in the reign of Elizabeth. The document 
runs as follows :— 


Chardges layd out and paide for the burninge of Cranmer as followethe :— 


First for ac. of wood fagots vis. 

Halfe a hundrethe of furze fagots iiis. iiiid. 
For the cariage of them viiid. 

Paide to ii. labourers xvid. 


xis. iiiid, 


Bearing in mind the conditions of the period, it is not astonishing 
to read that, under Queen Mary, learning steadily declined at Oxford. 
Nevertheless, two new colleges, Trinity and St. John’s, were founded 
in this reign, the founders in each case being Catholics. 

In 1560 there died at Cumnor, four miles from Oxford, Amy 
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Robsart, wife of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. Her funeral at 
St. Mary’s Church, in the choir of which she was buried, was one of 
the most imposing ever celebrated in Oxford. Canon Jackson has 
brought together a mass of evidence to refute the story of Amy 
Robsart’s murder, as told by Sir Walter Scott in “‘ Kenilworth” ; but 
the Reverend Canon’s effort is a lamentable example of iconoclasm. 
The legend was picturesque, and surely, therefore, it might have been 
allowed to rest undisturbed. 

Under Elizabeth a fairly successful attempt was made to revive 
the prosperity of the University—a task in which the Queen herself 
took a warm interest. She specially asked that ‘eminent and hope- 
ful students” should be recommended to her for important posts 
under the State. The various schools, which, under Edward VI., 
had been used as markets and for drying clothes, had by this time 
been restored to their proper uses. The students were now drawn 
from a better social class. But, although luxury was more prevalent, 
the sanitary condition of the city was very unsatisfactory, and Oxford 
not infrequently suffered from that terrible scourge, the plague. 

The University has, in the course of its history, accepted gifts 
from a very large number of benefactors, but probably there are few 
who will be remembered longer than Sir Thomas Bodley. After 
serving his country faithfully for many years, Bodley resigned his 
State appointments and came to live in Oxford. He still possessed 
energy and enthusiasm, and these valuable characteristics he directed 
towards reconstructing the University Library, so wantonly laid 
waste by the Visitors of Edward VI. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the “Bodleian” was formally opened, and thus 
originated one of the most famous libraries in the world. From that 
time until the present day it has steadily increased the number of its 
literary treasures—and the amount of its illiterate trash. It now 
contains upwards of half a million bound volumes, as well as thirty 
thousand manuscripts. 

It was at the commencement of the seventeenth century that 
there arose one of the architectural curiosities of Oxford—the Tower 
of the Five Orders—in the Old Schools Quadrangle. This tower 
takes its name from the fact that it is ornamented with columns 
exemplifying the five orders of architecture: Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite. The architect, Thomas Holt, took late 
Gothic as the basic principle of his design. The carved figures are 
intended to portray Peace, Plenty, Justice, Fame, and King James L 
These figures were originally gilt, but when King James visited 
Oxford they so dazzled his eyes that he ordered them “to be whitened 
over,” 
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The inhabitants of Oxford appear to have been thirsty souls in 
the time of James I., for we read that three hundred ale-houses then 
existed in the city. It was in these days immediately preceding the 
Civil War that Oxford attained the summit of its prosperity. Accord- 
ing to Antony Wood, the University then included on its lists four 
thousand resident students. 

But this spell of calm and well-being ushered in a period of tumult, 
of struggle, and of difficulty. For the next few years Oxford becomes 
practically the centre round which revolves the history of England. 
The storm was heralded by the charge preferred against Archbishop 
Laud, one of the principal clauses being that Laud had set up over 
the door of St. Mary’s Church a “very scandalous image” of the 
Virgin, crowned, and holding the Child and a crucifix. Alderman 
Nixon, a grocer and rabid Puritan, swore that he had seen people 
bowing to the image. It was thereupon mutilated by the Puritans. 
The porch, a singularly beautiful piece of architecture, bas, together 
with the offending statue, been restored in the present century by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. Over the gate of All Souls was a carving depict- 
ing souls in Purgatory, and this also would have been defaced by 
the Puritans, had it not been for the special intervention of Alderman 
Nixon. It is delightful to learn that All Souls was in the habit of 
buying its groceries at Alderman Nixon’s shop. 

A month later, on October 29, 1641, Charles I. entered the city 
and made it his head-quarters. All available hands were set to work 
to construct fortifications, every member of the University being 
called upon to assist personally in the labour. Gunpowder and arms 
were stored in New College and the Divinity School; food and 
clothing, in the other schools and in the Guildhall. College plate to 
the weight of 1,500 lbs. was handed over to the King and converted 
into money at a mint specially set up for the purpose in New Inn 
Hall. Such part of the Parliament as remained loyal accompanied 
King Charles to Oxford. In July, 1643, Queen Henrietta Maria 
arrived in the city, and from that moment the demoralisation of 
study was complete. Charles, together with the more important 
members of his staff, occupied Christ Church: the Queen and her 
Court took possession of Merton College. Most of the students 
were turned out of the colleges to make room for the followers of 
the King ; such as remained cast aside all thought of learning, and 
swaggered about the city with the mincing graces of Cavaliers. M.A. 
degrees were showered wholesale upon the prominent members of 
the King’s suite ; but of B.A. degrees earned by students not fifty 
were conferred in a year, Every quadrangle and every alley was 
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pay with the Royalists. Ladies thronged the cloisters and the gar- 
dens, and Aubrey tells us that they came to the chapels “half 
dressed like angels.” But, as the months passed onward, a note of 
care was heard half whispered in college groves. At last it became 
clear that the Royalist cause was doomed. In April, 1646, the 
King fled in disguise from Oxford, and two months later the city 
surrendered at his command. Fairfax, the leader of the Parliamen- 
tary forces, was himself a lover of books, and he carefully guarded 
the Bodleian Library from injury. 

The capitulation left Oxford in a state truly deplorable. The 
number of students had again decreased to less than a thousand, 
and the majority of these were idle and dissolute. The condition 
of the city was even more pitiable than that of the University. 
Whole families were penniless and starving. All Souls, with 
boundless generosity, passed a resolution that only one meal a 
day should be served in the College, in order that the money 
thus economised might be devoted to the relief of the poor. -The 
consummation of desolation was reached when Parliament sent 
Presbyterian Visitors, who put to each member of the University 
the question: “Do you submit to the authority of Parliament in 
this present Visitation?” About 400 refused to submit, and were 
expelled. But, although the University was shorn of its independence 
and glory, the spark of life still flickered fitfully through the gloom, 
and the Protector himself endeavoured to fan the flame. Thus, we 
find that, when the reduction of the University funds was proposed 
by the Barebones Parliament and supported by Milton, it was 
Cromwell himself who offered opposition. 

The Restoration saw a marked revival in academic energy. It is 
true that the Bodleian Library was virtually deserted, and that, for 
nearly a century, the annual number of matriculations was less than 
a hundred ; but against this must be set many evidences of progress. 
Benefactors gave money, old buildings were restored, and new 
buildings were erected. It was towards the close of the seventeenth 
century that Gilbert Sbeldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, built the 
Sheldonian Theatre to a design by Wren, and presented it to the 
University for the performance of the “ Act” or “ Commemoration,” 
and for other secular functions that had previously taken place at 
St. Mary’s Church. It is now one of the most important buildings 
in Oxford. For discomfort in seating accommodation it is probably 
unequalled by any building in Europe. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century the coach service 


between London and Oxford was so far improved that passengers 
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were — the whole distance in one. day, the fare being tos, 
for the j journey. Coffee-houses, too, were. opened in Oxford, and in 
1677 Antony Wood asks: “Why doth solid and serious learning 
decline, and few or none follow it now in the University? Answer ; 
Because of the coffee-houses, where they spend all their time.” 

In the early days of the eighteenth century Oxford was a strong. 


hold of Jacobitism. Under George I. this party was so indiscreet 


that the King sent a body of dragoons to Oxford, at the same time 
giving a present of books to the University of Cambridge. This 
provoked Dr. Trapp, Professor of Poetry, to write the following 
witty lines :— 

Our royal master saw with heedful eyes 

The wants of his two Universities : 

. Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why 

That learned body wanted loyalty : 

But books to Cambridge gave, as well desuning 

How that right loyal body wanted learning. 


In the eighteenth century a very large number of books was 
printed at the University Press, and many new lectureships were 
founded. The University received also some exceedingly generous 
gifts at the hands of various benefactors. Chief amongst these 
acquisitions was the bequest of Dr. Radcliffe, who left money for the 
foundation of an infirmary, an observatory, and a medical library. 
The latter—now known as the Radcliffe Camera—was designed by 
Gibbs, and was opened with much ceremony in 1749. Its imposing 
dome is a landmark for miles around. Another noteworthy bequest 
was that of Sir Robert Taylor, the result being the present Taylor 
Institute, 

From a scholastic point of view, matters were not so satisfactory 
as they ought to have been. About the year 1770 John Scott— 
afterwards Lord Eldon—then an undergraduate of University 
College, was examined in Hebrew and history for his degree. Only 
two questions were asked him. The first was: “What is the 
Hebrew for a skull?” and to this Scott answered “ Golgotha.” The 
second question was: “ Who founded University College?” and he 
replied “ King Alfred.” He passed. 

With the nineteenth century the University entered upon a new 
era of expansion. The story of this epoch is too well known to need 
description here. The revision of the Examination Statutes, the rise 
of theological training schools, the “Oxford Movement,” the Uni- 
versity Extension agitation, each has left its mark, for good or for 
evil, upon University education. With the future this article is not 
concerned ; but the writer may perhaps be permitted to suggest that 
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the Extension movement and the Local Examination system, together 
with other similar attempts to reduce Oxford to the level of a 
superior Board School, cannot fail to exert an influence prejudicial 
to the prestige of the University—a prestige that ought to be cherished 
by all who love to look back on the glorious days they spent in that 
City of Dreams. 


CECIL J. MEAD ALLEN, 
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VICTORY. 


(By the heroine of Browning’s poem, ‘* The Worst of It.”) 


HAT, is he buzzing about it still, 
_ The poor slight man I have left behind, 
The hollow of purpose, infirm of will ? 
Does he bear me a grudge, does he dare to judge 
Me—wme in his purblind limited mind, 
And prate to me of his good and ill ? 


Hold hard, sir! Grant me a moment’s grace. 
I tell you, you are alone to blame, 

You and your theories. Oh, your face, 
Bloodless and cold, your arm’s loose fold, 

They were ice to my spirit of fire and flame, 
But I bore them bravely, a long year’s space. 


Yes, a whole long year you maundered and moped, 
Loved me and doved me, billed me and cooed, 

And of nothing better I dreamed or hoped. 
Till a bolt from the blue flamed forth, crashed through, 

And the earth breathed hard, with its landmarks strewed, 
And broadly a door of deliverance oped. 


You prepared me yourself. For, remember, you said, 
Not once, nor twice, but a score times o’er, 
That life without love was a thing thrice dead. 
Would a man be true—and a woman too— 
To their being’s purpose, the Kohinoor 
Must be sought, you taught, in the heart, not head. 
And our seventy years are given for this, 
To prove, by living, our spirit’s might 
To grasp, at the critical instant, bliss 
Shall make us or mar, test the thing we are 
By the best we would be—who, finding light, 
Would once the darkness he soars from, miss? 














Victory. 


’Tis the moment’s choice that must ruin or save. 
Great issues, strong for eternity, join 

In the deed that sums us coward or brave. 
Whoso, fearing a crime, abstained in time, 

Why, “the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin” 
Were the tokens at once to adjudge him knave. 

Well, the moment came, when the man for me 
Knelt at my feet and besought my love. 

In a flash I knew him—’twas he ! ’twas he ! 
If coldly in pride I had turned aside, 

How, how should I answer to Heaven above, 
Being false to your sage philosophy ? 

One look ! and the mortal screen gave way, 
Broke down between us ; our spirits mixed. 

Yea, time and space broke wide that day, 
And let us through to eternity, new 

And startling. Promptly my fate was fixed. 
My affinity called, and I might not stay. 

He bore me off, like a masterful thief, 

To a rock for us two—was not that the phrase? 
In a moment’s horror, bright, bloody and brief. 
Not yours was the blood, be it understood ; 
Oh, we left you unharmed, in the glorious blaze 

Of our triumph, its blessedest best relief. 


Yet you dare to compassionate me, who have found, 
As you preached yourself, life’s best reward, 
Was true to myself, despised the sound 
Of the world’s coarse sneers, as it cavils and jeers ; 
Brute world, that nothing or rare or hard 
Can tempt from its swine-trough, flat on the ground. 
“T am named and known by that moment’s feat :” 
You, doubting, desponding, are lost, I fear. 
You will shuffle along, with your gouty feet, 
Life’s broad highway, till your dying day ; 
No ecstatic minute to crown you complete, 
No deed that shall bring you Eternity near. 
You will live out your life, dull, cold, correct. 
I shall starve, laugh loudly, feast, agonise, 
Be happy. You said this was best, recollect. 
I have gained and attained, and remained unstained ; 
So, should we encounter in Paradise, 
It is Z must give you, sir, the cut direct.’ 
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CHA MFORT. 


LTHOUGH when the French Pensée writers are enumerated 
the name of Chamfort is rarely mentioned, the fact that, while 
the dramatic and critical works that won him a seat in the Academy 
are well-nigh forgotten, many of his epigrammatic notes on men and 
-manners have become household words, gives him a claim to a place 
among La Rochefoucauld, Pascal, Nicole, Vauvenarguesand Joubert,— 
no one of whom excelled him in that conciseness, point, and finish 
which tell as much in the making of a Pensée as does the fon in the 
proverbial making of a chanson. It was of Chamfort and Rivarol 
that Balzac said: ‘‘ These men were wont to put the substance of a 
good book into a witticism; but nowadays you will hardly find a 
scrap of genuine wit in a whole volume.” And M. Sainte-Beuve, 
while he criticises severely Chamfort’s character, writes: “‘ His name 
will always be attached to a number of concise, pointed, stirring and 
picturesque sayings which fix themselves in your memory whether 
you will or not.” 

The aim of these pages is to present to the reader a sample of 
those maxims and anecdotes which—though none of them were 
printed in his lifetime—were so widely circulated among Chamfort’s 
many friends and admirers. As was the case with the Pensées of 
Joubert, they were found written on small pieces of paper,—but care- 
fully, as if with a view to publication. Much that Chamfort wrote in 
this way is lost ; but his latest editor, M. Stahl, tells us there is reason 
to believe that there are manuscripts of Chamfort which are withheld 
by those into whose hands they have chanced to fall. If this is so, 
and if the secreted remains consist chiefly of anecdotes and 
“characters” of the same stamp as most of those which form so 
large a part of M. Stahl’s volume, their loss is hardly to be regretted, 
for their publication would but furnish superfluous proof of the dis- 
solute state of the society in the midst of which Chamfort’s lot 
placed him, and of the unflinching freedom with which he delighted 
to expose its diseased condition. Among these the most characteristic 
are such as relate to the société des grands of the period immediately 
preceding the Revolution. Into the midst of this society Chamfort 
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was plunged, and, as it were, compelled to be its satirist. A singularly 
handsome person, a most fascinating manner, and brilliant conversa- 
tional powers, conspired to open the doors of the élite of Paris to the 
young man whose birth was not only obscure but clouded by a 
mother’s misfortune. To that mother the more than fatherless youth 
was amost devoted son. The young Nicolas (for he did not assume 
the name of Chamfort until he reached man’s estate) had shown an 
early taste for letters. His success at the college of which he was a 
bursar was such that its principal, wishing to secure to the Church 
so hopeful a pupil, promised him promotion if he would take 
orders. He declined the proposal, the priestly office having no 
attractions for him; but his straitened circumstances rendered him 
not unwilling to aid a quondam schoolfellow by supplying him, in 
consideration of a small honorarium, with manuscript sermons, 
This lasted for about a year; after which he spent a wearisome 
time as secretary and travelling companion to a wealthy Belgian. 
He now turned with ardour to literature, and, after two years’ 
varied work, he competed—as was then the wont of literary as- 
pirants—for the Academy prizes. Chamfort won the prize for 
poetry, which, with the successful production of two dramatic com- 
positions, sufficed to procure him admission to the republic of letters. 
But Fashion so far robbed Literature of the amiable young poet 
whose début was found worthy of the comments of Voltaire, Diderot 
and Grimm, that he produced no works of importance, if we except 
his Z/oge of Moliére and his Z/oge of La Fontaine,—the latter gaining 
for him a prize which had been regarded as secured in advance by 
La Harpe, by whom he had been worsted in an earlier competition. 
A tragedy—tragedy-writing was so much in vogue that it could 
hardly be shirked by a fashionable poet—played at Fontainebleau 
won for its author the compliments of Marie Antoinette, a pension 
from the king, and a Secretaryship to the prince de Condé, from 
which he contrived to retire without giving offence. In 1781 
Chamfort became a member of the Academy. 

His letters furnish sad but interesting illustrations of a slavery 
from which habit made it impossible for him to break away. He 
writes: ‘ My life is a tissue which contrasts strangely with my prin- 
ciples. I have no liking for princes,—and I am a prince’s attaché; 
my republican maxims are well known,—and I live among courtiers ; 
I love poverty,—and riches are my only friends; I flee honours,—and 
honours have been showered upon me; I wished to become a 
member of the Academy,—and I never go near it ; I regard illusions 
as a luxury essential to life,—and I live without an illusion ; I hold 
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that the passions are more useful to man than his reason,—and I have 
destroyed my passions.”. . . “That I have loved glory, I confess ; 
but it was at a time when experience had not taught me to value 
things at their true worth,—when glory presented itself to my 
imagination as a pure passion, not incompatible with some degree of 
repose,—a source of heartfelt joy, and not an endless surging of 
vanity. But time and experience have enlightened me. I am not 
one of those who can look to dust and noise as the aim and fruit of 
their efforts.” 

He withdrew to the quiet of Auteuil, where he spent two happy 
years in the society of a lady whose age and culture made her a 
fitting companion! for a man who was so sick of the frivolous life of 
Paris. Her sudden death was a blow that well-nigh crushed him ; 
and when he was able in his letters to revert to his calamity, his out- 
bursts of grief were marked hy none of that bitterness with which he 
was usually too ready to bewail the ills (whether his own or others’) 
that flesh is heir to. Another heavy sorrow was the loss of his 
mother. The letter in which Chamfort tells a friend of this bereave- 
ment, which must long have been expected, would alone justify his 
biographer’s strictures upon the criticisms of M. Sainte-Beuve, who 
concludes that the heart of the satirist of the vices of society was 
utterly devoid of feeling. ‘You must surely think,” Chamfort writes 
to his friend, “that every evil has fallen upon my head. Alas! you 
would be far from the truth. A little more than two months ago 
I had the misfortune to lose my mother. You are not among those 
who will tell me that her four score and five years must have prepared 
me for this loss.” 

“To Liberty, the ideal mistress of our youth,” Chamfort was to 
devote every remaining energy. The bursting of the storm of the 
Revolution had been foreseen by him. He writes to a lady: “You 
seem very sorry for the decease of our friend the late Despotism ; 
but you do not know that this death has surprised me but little. I 
have received with pleasure my prophet’s dvevet from your hand. 
The too great suddenness of the collapse will be embarrassing for a 
time ; but we shall pull through ! ” 

Henceforward the man of the world was merged in the patriot 
citizen. Roederer, one of his biographers, writes: ‘‘ Chamfort has 
been reproached for the ingratitude he showed towards the friends 
whose generosity he had enjoyed in their palmy days by the ardour 
with which he assailed the abuses upon which they had lived. A 
reasonable charge, this! That Chamfort was not ungrateful is 


_ | That this union was sanctioned by marriage there is little reason to doubt. 
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proved by his adherence to his despoiled friends.” He goes on to. 
say : “If Chamfort gave nothing to others, he gave nothing to him- 
self. He inveighed against pensions until his own was taken from 
him. . . . In the course he followed, not only was he unbiassed by 
self-interest, but he always stood in his own way.” From the same 
writer we learn that the day after the pensions were suppressed, he 
went with Chamfort to visit Marmontel at his country place. They 
found him and his wife bewailing the ruin the decree had brought 
upon their children. Chamfort took one of them on his knee and 
said: ‘‘Come, my little man, you will be worth more than we; some 
day it will be for you to weep that the tears your father has had the 
weakness to shed over you were wrung from him by the prospect of 
your being less rich than he.” When asked what Chamfort had 
done for the Republic, Roederer replied: ‘“‘Chamfort was incessantly 
printing, but the pages were the minds of his friends. He has left 
behind him no political writings ; but he has said nothing that will 
not eventually be committed to writing. He will long be quoted. 
In more than one book words of his will be repeated that are 
themselves the germs of good books. . . . We may safely say that 
the service an energetic phrase may render to the most important 
interests is not generally esteemed at its true value. There are im- 
portant truths that avail nothing because they are swamped in 
voluminous writings. They are like a precioys metal in solution ; 
in that condition it is useless, and its value cannot be tested: to 
render it serviceable, the craftsman must convert it into bars, refine 
it, test it, and put upon it a stamp that will be recognised by every 
one who sees it. In like manner, a thought, before it can become 
current coin, must be weighed and tested by the eloquent man 
whose impress will strike every eye and be the warrant of its sterling 
worth. Chamfort has been a diligent coiner of money of this sort. 
He did not distribute it himself among the public,—this was a charge 
which his friends voluntarily -indertook ; and certain it is that more 
things have survived of him who wrote nothing than of many whose 
utterances have, during the last few years, been so laden with 
words.” 

Chamfort had been one of the first to enter the Bastille, where he 
spent a month which he always looked back upon with horror. 
“Imprisonment,” he would say, “is neither life nor death. Such a 
middle state is unbearable. I must either open my eyes upon the 
sky or close them in a tomb.” He swore he never again would be 
taken alive. 

He was at the Bibliothéque Nationale, of which he had been. 
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appointed librarian by Roland, Minister of the Interior, when a 
second attempt was made to arrest him. He made no effort to 
escape. Closing the door of his room, he loaded a pistol and dis- 
charged it against his forehead. The wound was not mortal; and, 
surprised to find that death did not ensue, he endeavoured to effect 
his purpose by opening his veins with a razor. At this moment the 
door was forced, and while surgical aid was being afforded him 
he dictated the following declaration. ‘I, Sebastien-Roch-Nicolas 
Chamfort, declare that I have sought to die as a free man rather than 
be led to prison as a slave. I further declare that if any attempt is 
made to drag me to prison, I have strength enough left to finish 
what I have begun. No man shall ever again imprison me alive.” 
In describing ‘to a friend what he had done, he said: “I remem- 
bered Seneca, and would fain have opened my veins in his honour; 
but he was a rich man, and had a warm bath and everything 
he wanted. I am a poor fellow with nothing of the kind at my 
disposal.” 

He survived his terrible injuries for some weeks. He was not 
imprisoned, but was kept under the surveillance of a gendarme in 
his own pay. He died, aged fifty-five years, on the thirteenth of 
April, 1794. 

Before presenting to the reader our gleanings from Chamfort’s 
Pensées and Anecdotes, we cannot do better than append to this 
short sketch a few passages translated from M. Stahl’s introductory 
essay. 

“In Chamfort there are two men. Of these the literary man can 
hardly be said to exist for us. His comedies, his tragedies, his 
verses, his pictures of the Revolution, his academic studies, hardly 
deserve to survive the circumstances that produced them. They 
were the work of a superior intellect, a lover of literature, who 
sought and found success by following the beaten track, but who, in 
his endeavour to keep within conventional lines, does not so much 
as allow himself to suspect that there is in him any true originality. 
But the other man, the moralist, the satirist, the philosopher, the 
politician—our author of maxims, portraits, characters and anec- 
dotes—has a fair claim to live. His personality is so lively that it 
detaches itself by vigorous sallies in the midst of the most brilliant 
personages of the day, and, waiving aside all opposition, takes its 
place in the foremost ranks of our literature. 

“Strangely enough, the true Chamfort, the Chamfort who was 
destined to live, was only known to his contemporaries by his spoken 
words. 
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It is the drift and scope of his work, which was in his lifetime 
but a spoken work, that constitute his true title to the regard of 
posterity. As soon as it was printed, it threw into oblivion his 
writings. 

‘“‘Chamfort had a presentiment that this would be so. He took 
small account of his academic lumber, and at last was annoyed when 
it was belauded in his presence. 

. What is left of Chamfort suffices for his renown. His 
place in our literature comes immediately after the seventeenth cens 
tury moralists. Asa writer, he is almost always their equal. He 
speaks the charming language of La Bruyére; he has the keen eye of 
La Rochefoucauld: but he is even more concise than they. He pos- 
sesses in the highest degree, and this quite naturally, what the former 
never sought, and what the latter was ever aiming at,—dashk. He 
was a master of the art of saying much in a few words; but he was 
always lucid. If he has less of that fulness of phrase and calmness 
of thought which characterise the prose-writers of the golden age, 
and which can be obtained only by a mind at rest—a rest which was 
impossible in the epoch at which Chamfort lived—he has in its 
stead the determined and vigorous emphasis of his time. 

“If common consent has not awarded to him his proper position, 
it is because justice has not yet been done by our own age to the 
era which Chamfort represents. But, come what may, a place will 
be assigned him in that glorious phalanx of representative intellects 
to which Rabelais, Montaigne and Voltaire belong, and the roll of 
which will go down to posterity.” 


Calumny is like a wasp against whose buzzings it is best to take 
no action unless you can be sure of killing it ; if you come short of 
that, it is certain to return to the charge more spiteful than ever. 


If you would avoid being a charlatan, eschew platform oratory. 
When once on a platform you must either play a part or be pelted. 


Conviction is the conscience of the intellect. 


Nature has willed that wise men as well as fools should have their 


illusions, in order that they should not be made too unhappy by their 
wisdom. 


There are well dressed follies just as there are well dressed fools. 


We give our friends the full-face view of truth: we allow our 
Masters a glance at its profile. 
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What avails it fora man to make believe that he has fewer weak 
points than other people? let him have but one, and let that one 
be known, and it will be ample for the world’s purpose. To escape, 
he had need be a Aeelless Achilles. 

Conversation is like a sea voyage. You lose the land im 
perceptibly. 

There are certain men whose virtues shine to better advantage in 
private life than in a public capacity. A rich setting would spoil 
their lustre. 

One reason why the proceedings of corporations and assemblies 
can hardly be other than stupid, is to be found in the fact that in a 
public deliberation the best things that can be said for or against the 
matter or person in question can seldom be uttered aloud without 
great danger or extreme inconvenience. 

Naturalists tell us that with all species of animals degeneration 
begins with the females. Philosophers, in their study of civilised 
society, may apply this observation to morals. 

In handling great matters, men show themselves in the light they 
deem fitting ; in dealing with small concerns they show themselves 
as they are. 

It must be admitted that it is impossible to live in the world 
without sometimes playing a part. But while an honest man only 
does this perforce and in self-defence, the false man is on the look 
out for his opportunity. 

Importance without merit obtains respect without esteem. 

A man who is at once wise and honest should, in duty to himself, 
join to the purity which satisfies his conscience the prudence which 
forewarns and forearms him against calumny. 

A man of very superior qualities is often thereby unfitted for 
society. Ingots of gold are not things to take to market, but shillings 
and pence. 

Three powers govern men ; the sword, gold, and public opinion. 
When despotism has destroyed the last, it is not long before it loses 
the other two. 

The history of free peoples is alone worthy of attention. The 
history of peoples under the sway of despotism is but a collection of 
anecdotes, 

If you wish to”please_in the world you must be content to allow 
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yourself to be taught many things you know perfectly well by people 
who know nothing about them. 


Many a man about court is hated for the sheer pleasure of hating. 
They are lizards that have achieved nothing by climbing but the loss 
of their tails. 

Spéron-Spéroni shows very well how an author’s expressions may 
be quite clear to himself while they are obscure to his reader. “It 
is,” he says, “ because the author goes from the thought to the 
expression, while the reader goes from the expression to the 
thought.” 

Philosophy, like medicine, has many drugs, few good remedies, 
and scarcely any specifics. 

Most editors of selections of poems or witticisms resemble those 
who when eating cherries begin by picking out the choicest, and end 
by clearing the dish. 

The reason why so many books succeed lies in the correspondence 
between the mediocrity of the ideas of their authors and those of the 
general public. 

Most of those benefactors who affect to conceal themselves after 
doing a good deed flee after the manner of the Galatea of Virgil : 
Et se cupit ante videri. 

M. T . . . one day said to me that, generally speaking, when a 
man has done some good and courageous act from a really worthy 
and noble motive, it is quite necessary, if he would pacify the 
envious, to affect some motive that is less creditable and more 
commonplace. 

There is a pride in which are comprised all the commandments 
of God, and there is a vanity which embraces all the seven deadly 
sins. 

It is often vanity that urges a man to display the whole energy of 
his nature. Join to a piece of pointed steel a slip of wood, and it 
becomes a dart. Wing this with a couple of feathers, and you have 
an arrow. 

If Diogenes lived in our days he would have to carry a dark 
lantern. 

Those who try to harmonise whatever they do with public 
opinion are like players who, when public taste is bad, play badly 
to gain applause. Some among them would succeed in playing 
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-well if public taste were good.—An honest man plays his part as well 
as he can, without regard to the groundlings. 

The friends we make after a certain time of life, and by whom 
we try to replace those we have lost, are, in comparison with our old 
friends, what glass eyes, artificial teeth, and wooden legs are to real 
eyes, natural teeth and legs of flesh and bone. 

I retain for M. de la B. . . the feeling a worthy man experiences 
when he passes the tomb of a friend. 

On the stage action is everything, and the finest speeches would 
be insupportable if they were nothing but speeches. 

One of the great secrets of the dramatic art is to keep up the 
contrast between the player and his positions. 

Great crimes should never be committed on the stage unless 
strong passions diminish their atrocity. 

Our self love makes us feel pleasure in seeing on the stage our 
faults allied to noble-qualities. 


Re.icious Docmas. 

I once heard a pious man who was condemning people who 
discuss their creed say very naively: “A true Christian does not 
examine what he is told to believe. If when you have to take a 
bitter pill, you chew it first, you will never be able to get it down.” 


A Pun. 


A theatrical agent, in urging M. de Villars to exclude pages 
from the free list, remarked: “ Many pages, my Lord, make up a 
volume.” 

A PERCH. 
Madame de . . . used to sayof M.B... : “He is respectable, 


but commonplace and crotchety. He reminds one of the perch, 
which is clean and wholesome, but insipid and full of bones.” 


READING LARGE PRINT. 

M..,. said of a young fellow who did not see that a lady was 
in love with him: “You are very young: you can only read large 
print.” 

BOURDALOUE AT ROUEN. 

A preacher said: “ When pére Bourdaloue preached at Rouen 

he caused a great dealjof disorder. The workmen left their shops, 
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the doctors their patients, &c. J preached there the following year, 
and set everything right.” 


FONTENELLE AND THE COLLECTION. 


A collection was made at the Academy, and there was a louis-d’or 
short. A member whose avarice was well known was suspected of 
having withheld his contribution, The collector said: “I did not 
see the gentleman put in, but I believe he did.” Fontenelle settled 
the question by remarking: “I saw, but I don’t dedieve.” . 


FONTENELLE AND DEATH. 


A lady of ninety years of age said to M. de Fontenelle, who was 
ninety-five: “ Death has forgotten us.” “Hush!” replied Fonte. 
nelle, putting his finger on his lips. 


An IDEA. 


A conceited dolt interrupted a conversation by: “I have an 
idea!” A wit remarked: “ Astonishing !” 


Tue Asst Maury’s CANDIDATURE. 


The Abbé Maury was trying to get the Abbé de Beaumont, who 
was old and paralysed, to tell him about his early life. “Ah ! my 
friend,” said the old man, “you are taking my measure!” By 
which he meant that Maury was looking up matter for the eulogium 
before the Academy. 


THE DEATH OF THE GRAND MONARQUE. 


A courtier said: “ After the death of his Majesty, there’s nothing 
one can’t believe.” 


FONTENELLE’S GALLANTRY. 


M. de Fontenelle, then in his ninety-seventh year, having just 
paid Madame Helvétius a thousand pretty compliments, passed her, 
on his way to the table, without seeming to notice her. “See,” said 
Madame Helvétius, “ what account I should take of your gallantry ! 
You went by without looking at me.” ‘“ Madame,” said the old 
gentleman, “if I had looked at you, I should not have passed by 
you.” 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME DE NEMOURS. 


M. de Vendéme remarked of Madame de Nemours, who had a 
long hooked nose and red lips: “She is like a parrot eating a 
cherry.” 
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PorRTRAIT OF M. D’EPINAY. 


Diderot was asked his opinion of M. d’Epinay: “ He is a man,” 
he replied, “ who has eaten two millions without saying a good word 
or doing a good deed.” 


Two REPRESENTATIVES. 


In a dispute that the representatives of Geneva had with the 
chevalier de Bouteville, in which one of the representatives spoke 
rather warmly, the chevalier said: “Do you know that I represent 
the king, my master ?”—“ And do you know,” retorted the Genevan, 
“that I represent my Equals?” 

HENRY ATTWELL. 














THE BRAIN-POWER OF PLANTS. 


VERY biologist feels the difficulty which confronts him in 
attempting to draw a line of demarcation between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. This difficulty is clearly shown by the fact 
that there are certain organisms that are claimed by both zoologists 
and botanists as belonging to their respective departments of natural 
science. Yet at first sight nothing would seem to be more widely 
different from each other than an animal and a plant. But if we 
consider more attentively the vital phenomena manifested by plants 
and animals we shall very soon see that there is abundant reason for 
believing that the differences between these organic productions are 
not after all so very great. 

Every living body, both plant and animal, consists in its embry- 
onic form of a single cell, and not only this but the lowest plants and 
the lowest animals are in their full-grown mature state merely minute 
single cells. From this comparatively neutral starting-point, in the 
sense of presenting the minimum known amount of differentiation, 
the most important feature generally stated to be evolved only by 
the members of the animal kingdom, is the specialisation of structure 
that enables them to feed on organic matter taken into the body in 
a solid form. But this, as I shall show, is not confined to animals 
only. 

A second supposed mark of distinction is the possession of a 
nervous system which has culminated in the higher groups of animals 
in the development not only of special senses but of sense organs. 
But the possession of a nervous system, sensibility, and even brain- 
power is also to be found in the vegetable kingdom. It must also 
not be forgotten that many of the lower groups of organisms univer 
sally classed as animals are entirely destitute of every structural trace 
of a nervous system. 

Although no trace of nerve tissue is present in any member of 
the vegetable kingdom, yet many plants manifest distinct movements 
which are responsive to external agencies ; these movements agree in 
important and essential points with similar movements shown under 
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similar circumstances in connection with animals and which in the 
latter are the outcome of nervous excitement or brain-power. Some 
will naturally exclaim, ‘“‘ How can plants be possessed of brain-power 
if they have neither brains nor nerve tissue?” In that case I would 
reply that certainly no one has yet discovered the brain of a plant, 
yet at the same time many of theirmovements and much of their life 
history point to the fact that they are possessed of a power much 
higher than instinct, and which seems very close to that faculty 
of reasoning which no one disputes is found among at least the 
higher groups of animals. 

Including the genus homo, each individual of the higher genera 
is, in a greater or less degree, the owner of a mass of nervous matter 
generally contained in the head, known as the brain. This brain is 
the seat of all its nervous energy, movement, and sensibility. It is 
divided into centres, each of which is an area for the conscious per- 
ception of the different forms of sensory impressions, and also for the 
transmission of energy to the different muscles. Ferrier, Horsley, 
and others have mapped out the brain into motor areas and centres. 

The term “centre” involves the following mechanism: A 
sensitive surface; a nerve going to a nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells from which passes a nerve-fibre to a muscle. Every portion of 
the brain has been proved by experiment to have certain exclusive 
functions. So the brain may be looked upon as a motor which 
keeps the wonderful machinery going that produces all the various 
movements of the animal frame. But all motors must, in the first 
instance, be under the control of some power. What then is this 
power, and where is it situated ? 

The animal brain is composed of grey and white matter; the 
former consisting of nerve-cells communicating by numerous fine 
processes with the latter or nerve-fibres. These cells discharge 
impulses to, and receive impressions from, the nerve-fibres. But we 
have just seen that the brain is divided into various collections of 
these nerve-cells called centres, each centre having nothing to do 
with transmitting impulses to, or receiving impressions from, any 
other part of the body than that to which it is connected. Where, 
, We ask, is this power, which gives these cells the faculty of discharg- 
ing impulses? Science is silent. What it is, is comparatively a 
question more easily answered. It may be akind of protoplasm or 
it may not. Its existence and its effects cannot be doubted; it 
permeates not only the animal but also the vegetable kingdom. We 
may describe it in a word as dbrain-power. 

The modern student of plant-life no longer regards the objects of 
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his study as so many things that merely demand arrangement and 
classification, and whose history is exhausted when a couple of Latin 
or Greek names have been appended to each specimen. On the 
contrary, the botanist of to-day goes beneath the epidermis and seeks 
to unravel the mysteries of plant-existence. To him a plant is no 
longer an inanimate being, but stands revealed as an organism 
exhibiting animal functions, such as breathing, irritability, circulation 
of sap or blood, sleeping, 2nd other various complex movements, 
which are certainly equally as well defined as are the analogous traits 
in the existence of the animal. 

We have seen that these functions in the higher animals are 
performed by the agency of various nerves, &c., and that there must 
be a power behind the different nerve-cells of which the brain is 
composed. The brain itself cannot be looked upon as the source of 
all nerve-power, but merely, I repeat, as an intermediate motor which 
only serves for the more perfect transmission of energy. This motor 
is absent in plants, but does it follow that the power or force is itself 
non-existent? Some say this power even in the higher animals, and 
still more so in the vegetable kingdom, is merely instinct. Instinct, 
a great authority tells us, is only “blind habit or automatically 
carried out action.” ‘This being so, then instinctive actions only 
move in one direction, and cannot adapt themselves to circum- 
stances. 

It is perhaps sometimes difficult to actually define whether a given 
action is instinctive or intelligent. Another writer defines instinct as 
“reflex action into which there is imported an element of conscious- 
ness.” This element of consciousness is, in instinctive action, very 
small or practically non-existent. As for example the Lemmings, in 
their instinct for going right ahead, will drown themselves in the sea. 
On the other hand, it is not instinct but intelligence which prompts a 
spider to first cut off the wings and then the legs of a fly it has caught 
before attempting to carry it away. Nor is it instinct when the sphex 
wasps provide fresh meat for their future larve by storing insects, 
caterpillars, &c., which they have first stung in their chief nerve 
centre, with the result that the victims are not killed outright, but 
only paralysed. These instances give some idea of the difference 
between instinct and reason. 

Those acquainted with the habits of plants know full well that 
they, too, have the power of adapting themselves to circumstances, 
and have many movements and traits that are the very reverse of 
automatic and instinctive. Numerous instances could be given in 
which not only are the signs of sensibility as fully developed in the 
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plant as in the animal, but many phases of animal life are exactly 
imitated. 

As an example of extreme sensibility, take that wonderful plant 
the Mimosa, sensitive not only of the most delicate touch, but, like 
several other genera, of the approach of darkness or of even a shadow 
thrown upon it, of which the poet speaks :— 

Weak with nice sense, the chaste Mimosa stands, 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands ; 
Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade, 
Alarmed she trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender form, 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm ; 


Shuts her sweet eyelids to the approaching night, 
And hails with freshened charms the rising light. 


Numerous species of Mimosa possess this property, and indeed 
most of the genera in a greater or less degree. They have leaves 
beautifully divided, again and again pinnate, with a great number of 
small leaflets, of which the pairs close upwards when touched. On 
repeated or rougher touching the leaflets of the neighbouring pinne 
also close together, and all the pinnz sink down, and at last the leaf 
stalk itself sinks down and the whole leaf hangs asif withered. After 
a short time the leaf-stalk rises and the leaves expand again. This 
trait of the leaves assuming a withered appearance is very analogous 
to that which is found in many insects, and in fact all parts of the 
animal kingdom, of feigning death at anyone’s approach or when 
slightly touched. 

The Mimosa, too, goes to sleep when night comes on, or even a 
dark cloud passing over the sun will cause its leaves to fold up and 
the stalk to sink down, and in fact the whole plant goes to sleep. In 
going to sleep the Mimosa is not, however, at all singular, many 
species of plants closing their leaves and flowers at night. On the 
other hand there are some which, like the beasts of the forest, hail 
the setting sun as a signal for activity. This sleep of plants, which 
is the same physiologically as animal sleep, does not exist without 
reason. The art of sleeping is, in the higher animals, symptomatic 
of repose in the brain and nervous system, and the fact of plants 
sleeping is one proof of the existence of a nervous system in the 
members of the vegetable kingdom. 

Plants sleep at various hours and not always at night. The 
duration of plant sleep varies from ten to eighteen hours. Light 
and heat have little to do with plants sleeping, as different species go 
to sleep at different hours of the day. Thus the common Morning 
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Glory (Convolvulus purpureus) opens at dawn, the Star of Bethlehem 
about ten o’clock, the Ice Plant at noon. The Goat’s-beard, which 
opens at sunrise, closes at mid-day, and for this reason is called 
“ Go-to-bed-at-noon.” The flowers of the Evening Primrose and of 
the Thorn Apple open at sunset ; and those of the night flowering 
Cereus when it is dark. 

Aquatic flowers open and close with the greatest regularity. The 
white Water Lily closes its flowers at sunset and sinks below the 
water for the night ; in the morning the petals again expand and float 
on the surface. The Victoria Regia expands for the first time about 
six o’clock in the evening, and closes in a few hours ; it opens again 
at six the next morning, and remains so till the afternoon, when it 
closes and sinks below the water. 

For upwards of 2,000 years continuous attempts have been made 
to elucidate the phenomena of sleep without success ; many theories 
have been promulgated, but they have fallen short of explaining it. 
We know that sleep rests the mind more than the body, or, to put it 
in another way, the mere physical, as apart from the nervous portion 
of the organism, can be rested without sleep. Negatively the effect 
of sleeplessness proves the value and necessity of sleep. And this is 
seen in a marked manner in the case of plants. 

Electric light has been used to stimulate the growth of plants, 
and, coupled with other means of forcing, a continual period of 
growth secured, thereby obtaining earlier maturity than would have 
been the case under ordinary circumstances. In most cases plants 
treated in this way were prevented from sleeping, the result in the 
case of perennials being to greatly weaken their constitution, the 
following year’s growth being poor and scanty, and in some cases 
they were scarcely alive. 

The carnivorous plants afford further evidence of the existence 
of nervous energy or brain-power in plants, among which the Venus’s 
Fly-trap, Dionea muscipula, which Linneus called “the miracle of 
nature,” is the most elaborate, and is the climax of the order 
Droserace@. The leaves, about four inches long, consist of a spatu- 
late stalk, which is constricted to the mid-rib at its junction with the 
broad blade. The halves of the blade are movable on one another 
along the mid-rib. Round each margin are twenty to thirty long 
teeth which interlock in rat-trap fashion with those of the opposite 
side, The centre of the leaf bears numerous rose-coloured digestive 
glands, and there are on each half of the blade three sensitive hairs, 
The blades shut up in from eight to ten seconds when one of the 
Sensitive hairs is touched. 
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When an insect is caught or a piece of raw meat is placed on the 
leaf, the blades close up and the glands immediately pour out a fluid 
which is practically similar to the gastric juice of the animal stomach 
in its digestive properties. ‘The matter of the insect body or of the 
meat is thus absorbed into the substance and tissues of the plant 
just as the food eaten by an animal is digested and goes to build up 
its fabric or repair waste. 

The animal digestion can only be carried on by the brain-force 
acting by means of a nerve upon the gastric glands. We may there- 
fore concede that it is the action of the same power in the plant that 
produces the same effect. The motor is absent but the motion is 
there. This movement in plants when irritated and the act of 
digestion is seen also in the Sundew, and there are many species 
in whose flowers and leaves muscular movement is seen when 
irritated. 

The Hedysarum of Bengal is an example of movement without 
external cause. This plant gyrates the central leaflet of its pinnule. 
The properties of its lateral leaflets are, however, the most remark- 
able, for they have a strange power of jerkirg up and down. This 
motion will sometimes stop of its own accord, and then suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, commence afresh. The leaves cannot 
be set in action by a touch, though exposure to cold will stop the 
motion. What is more amazing in the movements of these leaflets 
is, that if they be temporarily stopped by being held, they will imme- 
diately resume action after the restraint is removed, and, as if to make 
up for lost time, will jerk up and down with increased rapidity. 

The power of spontaneous movement is also seen in the seed 
spores of certain seaweeds and other lowly plants. These spores 
move about in water with freedom, and the filaments of many of the 
liverworts exhibit a capacity for extraordinary motion. In the spores 
of the potato fungus (Pythoptora infestans) we have another well- 
marked instance of the power of movement according to 
circumstances. When the spore-cases burst, a multitude of little 
bodies escape and if these gain access to water—a drop of dew on 
the potato leaf for instance—they develop a couple of curious little 
tails, by means of which they swim about after the manner of 
tadpoles. 

Then there are the unicellular plants, the desmids and diatoms, 
which dart about hither and thither in the water. It is noteworthy 
that all these movements can be arrested by the application of 
chloroform or a weak solution of opium or other soporific. 

It isnot in the fully developed vegetable organism alone that we 
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find evidence of the existence of brain-power, but this power begins 
to display itself with the sprouting of the seed. In the commence- 
ment of plant life we find, asin the case of the pea (to give an easily 
tested example) that the root emerges at one end of the seed and the 
shoot at the other. What causes the former to descend and the 
latter to ascend? If the seed is so placed that the root comes out 
at the top, the result is the same, for the root immediately turns 
round and grows downward and the shoot vice versd. This cannot 
be caused by gravitation, although Darwin once thought so, as the 
force of gravity would have the same effect on the shoot as on the 
root. ‘There can only be one reason, and that is the existence of a 
directing force or brain-power. 

There is no structure in plants more wonderful than the tip of 
the root. The course pursued by the root in penetrating the 
ground is determined by the tip. Darwin wrote: “It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the tip of the radicle, endowed as it is with 
such diverse kinds of sensitiveness, acts like the brain of animals.” 

It is unnecessary to adduce further illustrations in proof of the 
fact that brain-power can, and does, exist apart from a visible brain. 
When we see the irritability of the sensitive plant, transmitted from 
one part to another, exhausted by repeated artificial excitant, and 
renewed after a period of repose, it is difficult to dissociate it from 
animality. Still less can we witness certain organs taking determinate 
positions and directions, surmounting intervening obstacles, moving 
spontaneously, or study the manner in which they are affected by 
stimulants, narcotics, and poisons, and yet declare these phenomena 
to be caused by a different power which produces similar actions and 
effects in animals. Vital activity is the rule and inertness the 
exception in plant life; and this fact seems to impress upon us the 
error of that form of argument which would assume the non-existence 
of the higher traits of life in plants merely because the machinery is 
invisible. 

It has already been mentioned that the lowest forms of both 
animals and plants are individuals whose bodies are merely single 
cells. It is worthy of note too that the earliest embryonic state of 
all the higher animals is merely that of a single minute cell. It is a 
wonderful fact that the embryonic forms of plants and animals, birds 
and beasts, fish and fowl, the Mimosa and man are so exactly 
similar that the highest powers of the microscope are unable to trace 
any distinction between them. From an evolutionary point of view 
there is nothing after all so very wonderful in this. If there were no 
signs of intelligence in the vegetable kingdom the cause for wonder 
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would be greater. If thought is the product of evolution, it must 
have had its beginnings. The reason why the intelligence of all 
living organisms has not reached to the ‘same stage as that of the 
genus homo, is merely because in them the evolutionary process 
appears to have stopped. For anything we know it may have taken 
as many thousand years to evolve the intelligence of the Mimosa as 
it has that of man, although of course the latter is an incalculably 
greater distance ahead. As Professor Drummond says: “ Mimosa 
can be defined in terms of man, but man cannot be defined in terms 
of Mimosa.” This problem of the evolution of intelligence is one to 
which we are naturally led when considering the intellectual traits of 
lower organisms, but to consider it even in a superficial manner 
would be beyond the scope of this paper. 


ARTHUR SMITH. 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS AND 
TUNNELS. 


HE Londoner is easily diverted, and one of his chief sources of 
amusement some years ago was the erratic route of the 
Underground Railway. John Leech, it may be remembered, gave 
an entertaining sketch in Punch indicating the surprise of the 
domestics in a town house at the sudden appearance of a stoker’s 
head through the kitchen floor, with the polite remark: ‘“ Excuse 
me, marm; but can you ’blige me with a scuttle o’ coals, as the 
water in the hengine ’as gone horff the bile?” Since the appearance 
of this skit the railway traveller to and from and round about the 
city has endured much on the subterranean line. A special provi- 
dence seems to have safeguarded him from asphyxia ; still he is prone 
to gasp and curse as he inhales the remarkable atmospheric compound 
that broods over the steel track of the Metropolitan. With the object 
of making his journey more pleasant, a special committee sat last 
year to consider the best methods of tunnel ventilation; and it 
is possible that with the help of science, assisted by the purse of 
Fortuna, the underground way will yet be fit to live in. 

Tunnels have since the inception of the railway system been a 
source of perplexity to engineers, and of fear and annoyance to pas- 
sengers. Half a century back the tunnel was a gruesome burrow, 
arousing so much consternation and dread that it threatened for a 
time to kill railway enterprise. It was gravely asserted that if the 
passenger got through it alive, the chill or the noxious air would 
give him a shock severe enough to undermine the strongest constitu- 
tion. So objectionable did the thought of tunnel-travel become that 
a party of experts was organised to go through the tunnel beneath 
Primrose Hill, in order to reassure the railway traveller that there 
was no danger either to physique or lungs. These experts reported— 
they were sanguine men—that they found the tunnel dry, of an 
agreeable temperature, and free from smell. They did not notice 
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effluvia of any kind. The lamps in the carriage were lighted, and 
in their transit the sensation experienced was precisely that of travel- 
ling in a coach by night between the walls of a narrow street. In 
fact, they were rather delighted than otherwise with their exploit, 
and expressed the opinion that tunnel-travelling was by no means 
detrimental to health. 

Lieut. Le Count, an authority on early railway construction, did 
all he could to strengthen the faith of the passenger in this matter, 
writing: ‘So much has been said about the inconvenience and 
danger of tunnels that it is necessary, where there are yet so many 
railways to be called into existence, to state that there is positively 
no inconvenience in them, except the change from daylight to lamp- 
light.” All men are not philosophers, however, and one passenger 
took a more serious view of the vicissitudes of underground travel. 
This gentleman, in the days when it was customary to hoist private 
equipages on low trucks attached to the train, resolved to journey to 
Brighton in his own carriage. “In Balcombe Tunnel the truck con- 
veying his carriage became disengaged from the train. The unfor- 
tunate occupant, perceiving the train leaving him, called after it, but 
in vain ; and finding it proceeded on its journey he became dread- 
fully alarmed, being afraid to alight, and not knowing whether in a 
few minutes he might not be dashed to pieces by the next train. 
He had not been long in this suspense when an engine entered the 
tunnel, puffing away and the whistle screaming. He now considered 
his doom sealed, but the engine proved to be a pilot one sent to 
look after him, the truck and carriage having fortunately been missed 
on the train arriving at the next station.” 

Some passengers were fearful lest they should be drowned by 
sudden inrush of water from hill streams ; others were apprehensive 
that the sudden concussion of air caused by the passage of the 
locomotive would so violently shake the brick fabric of 
the tunnel that the arch would collapse, and they would be 
crushed to death. The latter disquietude particularly related to Box 
Tunnel, and it was not allayed till General Pasley, under instructions 
from the Board of Trade, thoroughly inspected the tunnel and 
reported that it was perfectly sound. By-and-by the confidence of 
the passenger in the security of underground travel became greater, - 
and he confined his criticism rather to the repellent condition of the 
atmosphere than to the probability of tunnel fall. He read, it is true, 
with a certain amount of unrest, of the perils of tunnel-making—how 
in some instances the water broke through the quicksand or gravel, 
and the men had to be rescued on rafts ; but he hoped for the best, 
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and in 1845 did not refuse the invitation to enter the train that made 
the experimental run through Woodhead Tunnel, on the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, lately christened “The Great 
Central.” In a rare pamphlet on “ Manchester Railways ” the 
following entertaining account is given of the journey: “A train of 
about twenty carriages left the Sheffield station at ten o’clock this 
morning, drawn by two new engines, accompanied by the chairman, 
the directors and their friends. Precisely at five minutes past ten 
the train was put in motion, and got under rapid way. The weather 
was extremely unpropitious, owing to a tremendous fall of snow. 
The train reached Dunford Bridge in three-quarters of an hour, 
where it remained twenty minutes for water. It then proceeded 
through the tunnel at a steady pace. It was 10} minutes passing 
through this great subterranean bore, and on emerging into 
the ‘ regions of light ’ at Woodhead the passengers gave three hearty 
cheers, making the mountains ring. It speedily passed over the 
wonderful viaduct at Dinting, and arrived at Manchester at a quarter- 
past twelve o’clock, the band playing ‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes !’ ” 

There are no fewer than thirty-five tunnels over 1,000 yards in 
length on English lines, and those of notable extent are the Severn 
Tunnel on the Great Western 7,664, the Totley Tunnel on the 
Midland 6,226, the Stanedge on the North-Western 5,342, Woodhead 
on the Great Central 5,297, and Bramhope on the North-Eastern 
3,745 yards long. The difficulties encountered in the making of 
these tunnels were enormous ; but they were overcome, though the 
men in some instances were often in peril through subterranean 
flood, and were obliged to work in waterproof garb like divers at 
the bottom of the sea. But it is singular that after spending wealth 
far greater than that of any American millionaire on the construction 
of necessary underground ways, the railway companies should be, 
apparently, so indifferent to their adequate ventilation. Possibly 
they have endeavoured to encourage inventive genius to discover 
means of driving the vitiated air out of the longest bores; but 
judging from the present stuffy condition of nearly every tunnel, one 
must come to the conclusion that either the inventive faculty is 
decadent, or the cost of purification too great. Vast improvement 
has been made in rail track, speed of travel, and train equipment ; 
but the tunnel itself, though better drained, walled, and arched than 
of yore, still clings to its vile odour and stifling misery. It is possible 
to send pure currents of air through the deepest roads and into the 
farthest headings of the coal-mine ; but it seems to be “ beyond the 
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wit of man ” to ventilate a long tunnel. Woodhead Tunnel, through 
which the shareholders travelled nearly fifty years ago with buoyant 
hopes and ringing cheers, is such an evil-smelling place that even 
Lord Wharncliffe, the chairman of the company, puts his handker- 
chief to his nose in disgust when he goes through it. 

The old fear of tunnel-riding is dead, but there is scarcely a 
subterranean track in England that is not ill-ventilated, even if 
ventilated at all. One of the most grotesque phases of our civilisa- 
tion is the conduct of the passengers in any compartment as the 
engine gives its piercing warning whistle, and the train plunges into 
the tunnel. The sliding windows are pulled upward out of the door 
slots with a bang. The ventilation slits near the carriage roof are 
quickly closed.. Everybody’s lips are shut tightly too; or if indis- 
creetly opened there is a cough, or gasp, or anathema against the 
company. The politest man is impelled to be fierce in a tunnel, 
and if the absent-minded passenger by the door forgets his duty, 
yells : “‘ For heaven’s sake, shove the window up. Do you want us 
to be poisoned?” The infant mind, busy with strange unfolding 
thought, fancies that the tunnel is a necessity to the locomotive’s 
comfort—a place specially designed to enable the engine “to close 
its peepies.” Impatient lovers, and couples on their honeymoon, 
occasionally etherealise the tunnel into the haunt of Anteros, the 
god of mutual love ; but level-headed folk who have settled down to 
the unpoetic realities of life do not hesitate to speak of the under- 
ground way, whether beneath hill, river or city, as an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

In various parts of the country attempts have been made to 
clear the fetid tunnel atmosphere by means of air-shaft, Guibal fan, 
and other apparatus, but the results are far from gratifying. They 
may satisfy the directors, but the passengers, like “ King Gama ” in 
the comic opera, have still something to grumble at. Chemical 
agency as well as mechanical appliance will probably be required to 
purify the unwholesome air that makes a long tunnel nauseous and 
stifling. The committee’s panacea for the purification of “The 
Underground ” is the adoption of electric traction. Meantime they 
might suggest that the locomotives at present in use should consume 
their own smoke, and that the busiest tunnels, wherever they pene- 


trate, should be illumined by electric light. 
JOHN PENDLETON. 





THE TUDOR GARDEN. 


T was not until the days of “the high and magnificent princes ” 

of the Tudor line that gardens in our sense of the word were 

general throughout the realm. When in perfection they were equally 

stately and beautiful, and, in their natural variety, far superior to the 

commonplace blazes of colour in geometrical shapes which make 

up the modern garden, wherein all individuality seems sacrificed to 
conventionalism. 

The Tudor garden at its best—as it served for the retiring place 
of the learned and accomplished men who marked the era—is 
described in the noble essay of Bacon which is an English classic. 
In an age when fin de siecle self-conceit and shallowness finds all 
literature not “ up to date” obsolete, and asserts that Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray (not to mention many another name) are “ too long- 
winded,” it may not be needless to quote some of those immortal 
phrases. 

“God Almighty,” says the statesman, lawyer, philosopher, and 
wit—whose intellect in its many-sidedness still stands unrivalled in 
the glory-roll of Britain—“ first planted a garden ; and indeed it is 
the purest of humane pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man. . . . I doe hold it, that in the royall ordering 
of gardens, there ought to be gardens, for all the moneths in the 
yeare ; in which severally things of beautie may be then in season.” 

This is a progressive idea to which all our modern fashionable 
ones, as enunciated by head gardeners, are opposed. A great blaze 
of colour for a limited period is ‘heir idea. But this is outside my 
theme. Perhaps the nearest approach on a miniature scale to the 
Tudor garden is to be found in the delightful old-world cottage one 
in such of the counties as lie “far from the madding crowd,” in 
remote counties where the wheels of life move slowly, where the 
sight and smell are gratified as the wayfarer leans over the wicket 
which opens between the thick edges of whitethorn, and which is 
odorous on either side from the ample bush of sweetbriar always 
prominent in such gardens. 
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Whether the garden in the Tudor days lay stately behind the 
noble’s castle or the less imposing but sufficiently substantial manor- 
house of the small landowner, or on a smaller scale ornamented the 
homestead of the flourishing and sturdy yeoman whose ancestors had 
dwelt for generations in the same place, there was a similarity in the 
flowers and fruits, the contour and proportions which marked it. As 
time went on the science of gardening improved, and thus during 
the Tudor reigns successively the system grew in beauty, until 
becoming that idealised by Bacon. 

Before the reign of Henry VII. gardening as a general thing 
was little known in England. The monasteries had always encou- 
raged cultivation; amid all the wars and woes of centuries the 
peaceful art of horticulture had been among the other benefits they 
conferred on a community torn by wars and feudal oppressions. 

With the settled despotism of Henry VII. and his tyrant suc- 
cessor there was in things social that calm which, however deceptive, 
characterises the rule of an iron hand. And the spread of gardening 
on a much more elaborate scale was one of its accompaniments. 
Quaint and formal to our ideas these stately gardens, and yet with a 
wealth of delightful English blossoms, some of whose very names 
are poetry, and amid which fair maidens indulged in the high-flown 
language of euphuism, and the elaborate play on words which marked 
the conversation of fashionable youth of the period. 

To the square garden with its fruit and flowers was usually added 
a smooth-mown bowling-green, and very often a fish-pond. Often in 
such ancient demesnes can the situation of the vanished fish-pond 
now grassed over be marked by the circular depression in the area 
of the turf. The red roses of the House of Lancaster were of course 
in the ascendant among flowers. Roses of various kinds, and that 
which, as Bacon says, comes later, ‘‘ the musk ”—the out of fashion, 
delightful, ancient rose which3every rose lover of the genuine as 
distinct from the conventional class prizes wherever he finds it. 
Violets, daffodils, anemones, wallflowers, double white violets, 
gillyflowers, pinks, sweetbriar, lilies, tulips, peonies, marigolds, 
periwinkles—white, purple, and blue—great favourites these, as will 
later be shown—hollyhocks, musk, crocuses, and hyacinths—these 
were the most esteemed flowers in the Tudor garden, as Bacon’s 
fragrant list shows. But there were also according to “ Euphues and 
his England” (black letter, 1605), which is a description of a visit in 
Elizabeth’s reign to English country houses, “Sops in Wine” and 
“Sweet Johns.” The hero of the}'story, who has arrived from 
Naples, remarks to some of the beauties whojinvite him with much 
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word fervency, to choose a posy, “ Here are so many in one plot 
as I shall never find more in all Italie.” 

No garden of the period probably surpassed that attached to the 
“fair house at Chelsea” where dwelt during his prosperous days 
Sir Thomas More. Statesman, orator, scholar, and wit, he was 
unsurpassed if equalled in Europe, and to the qualities which make 
up this description he added those of a gentle piety which never 
failed him in his after calamities, and a serene and high-tempered 
courage which enabled him to lay his head on the block with an 
innocent jest on his lips. At the time when his garden was in its 
greatest beauty, however, he was in high favour with Henry VIII. 
“The King,” says Erasmus, More’s great admirer, ‘“‘ would scarcely 
ever suffer the philosopher to quit him ; for if serious affairs were to 
be considered, who could give more prudent counsel? Or if the 
King’s mind was to be relaxed by cheerful conversation, who could 
there be a more facetious companion ?” 

Throughout the winding walks of that garden, bright and odorous 
with the flowers already named, the silver Thames flowing musically 
close by, Henry would walk in converse with More, his arm round 
his favourite’s neck. Even then, however, amid the flowers and 
sunshine typical of the temporary sunshine of the capricious 
monarch’s favour, the keen insight into human character which More 
possessed enabled him to see the shifting nature of that favour. 
Walking in that garden which with his son-in-law, Roper, husband 
of that favourite daughter, Margaret, whose filial piety at “that last 
memorable scene” of More’s life has immortalised her name, More 
was congratulated by his son-in-law on the King’s favour and 
familiarity. 

“T thank our Lord, son,” said the calm philosopher, “I find his 
Grace my very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth as singularly 
favour me as any other subject within this realm ; howbeit, son 
Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cause to be proud thereof ; for if 
my head would win him a castle in France, when there was war 
between us, it should not fail to go.” July 6, 1535, when “before 
nine o’clock of the morning” (by the despot’s special order) More 
placidly laid his head on the block, verified his prescient words. 

Trees of odorous blossom are among the charms of the Tudor 
garden as described by Bacon in words which make us perceive their 
waving boughs and multitudinous fragrance. The Victorian garden 
does not regard such bloom as among that which makes up the 
charm of petals. So much the worse for the modern garden and the 
limited ideas which define it. Above the old-world blossoms which 
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loaded the air with fragrance from the borders were ample varieties 
of those which courted the higher airs 300 years ago. First let us, 
however, recur to the periwinkle, always conspicuous in border and 
by shrubbery. It was sung as “pervinckle” by Chaucer 500 years 
ago. It had in France and thence in England occult associations, and 
was supposed to be medicinal for various things—cramp especially, 
But particularly was the periwinkle, as the English rendering of the 
original name has it, popular from its long duration of blossom, 
and the trailing beauty of its foliage in contrast with the blossoms, 
So it is now with all who love the old ways in gardening and abhor 
the mere “ bedding out” of a blaze of colour fora brief period of the 
year. To such as desire a feast for the eye most dear is the place 


where the 
periwinkle’s blcom 


Like carpet of Damascus loom, 
Pranks with bright blue the tissue wove 
Of verdant foliage. 

The deep green of the leaves is one of the most refreshing sights 
to the eye in contrast with the deep blue of the blossoms—this 
being now the commonest variety, though as already mentioned show- 
ing popularity in the Tudor day with the white and lighter blue. 
Perhaps this flower, so neglected by the mere imitative fashionable 
gardener to-day, is so valued by those who can appreciate it from the 
fact of its being among the few blossoms which, in the days we 
describe as in the present ones, cheer the bleak aspect of the garden 
in November. 

Of the flowering of trees our Tudor predecessors had a warm 
appreciation, and reckoned such blossoms as among the indispensable 
adjuncts of a garden. Nor were they wrong. In one of his letters 
to a correspondent Lord Beaconsfield remarked that woodland 
scenery was that which unlike mountains and lakes never tired the 
observer. So of trees. No one who has any tincture of imagination 
in him can ever grow weary of watching the continual delights of 2 
tree, even a solitary one in a London back garden. Some of course 
there are who, like the Lord Carnarvon of Pepys’s time, think that 
trees “are only excrescences of Nature provided for the purpose of 
paying debts.” But such are in the minority. 

The favourite trees which added to the delights of a Tudor 
garden were varied. The pear trees in blossom were chief among 
them. And what lovelier sight does spring offer than apple, pear, 
and plum trees in bloom? The two former present to the eye 

One boundless blush, one white-empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms. 
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As for the plum, its snow-white bloom stands alone. But for this 
tint and amplest luxuriance the flowers which robe 


Of virgin whiteness, like the snow, 
The clustered cherry, 


are most opulent, because the cherry is so laden in every branch 
with its white blossom that not a leaf or stem is visible except where 
three or four leaves appear at the extremity of each branch. Well, 
then, instead of regarding the blossoms of these trees as mere pre- 
liminaries to fruit, as do our moderns, the Tudor garden lovers 
believed in those things of beauty, and ranked them among the most 
prized spring blossoms. 

By the way, it would seem that the cherry-tree, though intro- 
duced into England in the Roman days, was first in fashion and 
excellence in Henry VIII.’s time. His fruiterer, Richard Haines, 
who seems to have been one of the fortunate members of his humbler 
entourage who preserved his favour—the loftier ones mostly found 
their way ultimately to Tower Hill—introduced new sorts from 
Flanders, and these were planted in Kent, whence grew the fame of 
Kentish cherries still flourishing. There is an account of a cherry- 
orchard in Kent in 1540 of thirty-two acres which produced fruit that 
sold in those early days for £1,000, an enormous sum, as land at 
that time let at a shilling per acre. 

The blossoms of the mezereon with glossy green leaves and red 
but deadly berries, of the almond tree in crowded pinkness, of the 
“cornelian,” of the hawthorn, the mayblossom always prized— 
though with that quaint country superstition (defied by London 
excursionists in the spring who load themselves with boughs) that 
“bringing it into house means death ”—were also ornaments of 
the garden. There were other indispensable adjuncts—the rosemary 
and the lavender bushes, rivals in popular affection with the 
sweetbriar. 

As for the evergreens, a glance at Bacon’s essay shows us how our 
ancestors loved the winter beauties of the garden. ‘Such things,” 
says he, “as are greene all winter ” (speaking of November, December, 
and January), “holly, ivy, bayes, juniper, cipresse-trees, eugh, pine- 
apple-trees, firre-trees.” The mournful associations of modern life 
with yew and cypress seem unknown to the healthier mind of an 
era when there were no nerve “ problems” or introspective novels. 

Grass made a leading feature. Ample areas of well-mowed ever- 
green grass which should delight the eye. Not the scrimpy “lawn,” 
With its limited space cut up into octagonal and other beds of 
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verbenas and calceolarias. But space and verge enough to feast the 
eye and afford room for a bowling-green. The game was as popular 
then as golf is now. Whether the splendid imperturbability of Drake 
in finishing his game when the Spanish Armada was in sight would 
find its parallel now in any modern general or admiral playing golf 
when the enemy’s battleships’ smoke was clear on the horizon we will 
not say. 

Of all the Tudor gardens the most thorough perhaps, and 
probably not nearly so delightful to its occupants as many humbler 
ones, were those of Kenilworth. The magnificent favourite whose 
memory is darkened with the mysterious and tragic story of poor Amy 
Robsart was successful in making his garden as himself—conspicuous 
among his contemporaries. Laneham has left a full description, 
albeit he seems, like a modern reporter, to have been obliged to 
observe it surreptitiously. To the north of the castle it lay a 
terrace ten feet high and twelve feet in breadth, even under foot, and 
fresh with evenly-mown greenest grass running parallel with the 
castle wall ; obelisks and spheres were its ornaments, interspersed 
with stone effigies of the heraldic cognisance of Leicester, the 
white bear “on goodly bases.” At each end stood a fine arbour 
redolent with trees, sweet of blossom, and various flowers. “ Fair 
alleys of turf” marked the paths; others were paved in contrast 
with smoothest sea sand. The garden itself was divided into four 
even quarters. In the middle of each stood on a base two feet 
square a porphyry square pilaster with a pyramidical pinnacle fifteen 
feet high, pierced and hollowed and surmounted by an orb. All 
around these were the most fragrant flowers and herbs—showing the 
combination of the wéile and dulce peculiar to the age—and 
mingled with these were fruit trees of all kinds. In the midst of 
the garden—an assimilation to more modern tastes—there was erected 
a square aviary twenty feet high, thirteen long, and fourteen broad, 
with large windows—two being in front, two at either end, and each 
five feet wide. These windows were arched and separated by flat 
pilasters, which supported a cornice. The roof of this aviary was 
made of wire-net, the meshes an inch wide. The cornice was gilded 
and painted in imitation of precious stones. With due attention to 
the habits of birds, eaves in the wall were added to the aviary, for 
shelter from sun and wind and for building. At either end stood 
“fair holly trees” for the birds to perch in. These comprised 
English, French, and Spanish ones, and probably here were some of 
the earliest canaries—literally from the Canary Islands. 

In the middle of the garden was a fountain with an octagonal 
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basin rising four feet high, two figures of athletes in the midst, stand- 
ing back to back, and in their hands upholding “‘a fair marble bowl,” 
from whence various pipes distilled continual streams of water into 
the reservoir. This latter contained carp, tench, perch, bream, and 
eels. On the top of all the ragged staff, the cognisance of the house, 
was displayed, while, with the usual taste for classic allegory which 
then prevailed, on one side Neptune drove his sea-horses with his 
trident, on the other stood Thetis with her dolphins. 

Triton, Proteus, the Nereids, were “engraven with exquisite 
device and skill,” surrounded by whales, sturgeons, tunnies, and 
conch shells. And characteristic of that love of practical joking 
which could and did exist simultaneously with wide and extensive 
classic learning and love of euphuism, and which some of the highest 
personages occasionally indulged in, there was a tap, by the turning 
of which any unwary spectator could be drenched at the pleasure of 
anyone knowing its effect, and who admired that sort of humorous 
performance. 

Glancing at the humbler contents—the vegetables—of the Tudor 
garden, we do not find at the earlier part of the era such variety as 
in flowers. Indeed, according to Hume, there were not till the ter- 
mination of Henry VIII.’s reign either salads, carrots, turnips, or 
other edible roots produced in England. He adds that such of these 
vegetables—a small proportion and only by the wealthy—as were 
used were imported from Holland and Flanders, and that Queen 
Catherine, when she wanted a salad could only get one by despatching 
a messenger thither on purpose. Hops were first introduced from 
Flanders in this reign and also artichokes, Apples and pears, how- 
ever, though indifferent in quality up to this era, had for centuries been 
acclimatised, and strawberries and gooseberries plentiful. As to salads, 
however, Hume’s remark must be construed with some modification, 
for in a homely sense salads had always been procurable in England. 
Winter and watercresses abounded ; the people had also “common 
alexanders” eaten as celery is ; rampion, rocket, borage, and goose-foot, 
or “Good Henry,” are mentioned among herbs, while sprout kales 
served for greens, which, indeed, must have been much in request, 
seeing the quantity of salt meat eaten perennially. On the whole, 
however, until in Henry VIII.’s reign the Flanders gardeners exported 
their vegetables, the kitchen garden in England—save in the case of 
the monasteries—was very limited. The reign of the second Tudor 
Saw many novelties, and so the art of gardening and variety of 
flowers and vegetables improved and increased, till culminating in the 


long reign of Elizabeth. Pippins seem to have been introduced in 
P2 
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1525, and the damask rose in 1522 had been brought to England by 
Linacre, the King’s physician. Currants were brought from Zante 
and planted in England in 1533, and in the same year Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, introduced the musk rose and several sorts of plums 
from Italy, while apricots are contemporaneous with cherries in 1540. 
So that by the time Bacon wrote his famous essay, both the Tudor 
flower and kitchen garden were well stocked with beauties and 
dainties. Undoubtedly the first general improvement in gardening 
is due to Holland about 1509, and the Dutch experts found apt 
pupils enough in garden-loving Englishmen of various ranks. 

The main characteristic of the elaborated Tudor garden would 
seem to be its stately, simple, and ample scope and verge, within 
which it was the aim of the owner to cherish a succession of trees 
and flowers, so that from the beginning to the end of the year there 
might be always something to delight the eye. This might give a 
hint to some very ambitious modern gardens, which for a longer or 
shorter period look desolate indeed after having for a space blazed 
out into a brilliant array of colours. Some of the trees and flowers 
of the ancient days are neglected now by modern taste, but to the 
mind which can appreciate the full beauty of the idea there is a 
perennial charm in such a garden as Bacon sketches, which in vary- 
ing degree and aspect was and would be now from January to 
December “a thing of beauty ” and a “joy for ever.” 

F. G. WALTERS, 





HER ANSWER. 


F you had come 
Ten years ago, 
And your mute lips the love had spoken 
Your eyes betrayed, ah! then unbroken 
Had been the bowl at love’s clear fount, 
And you had drawn and drunk ; but lo ! 
Your lips were dumb 


Ten years ago ! 
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TABLE TALK. 


FAMINE IN INDIA. 


TS AMINE in India is to the knowledge of many of us ever near 

at hand, and is, I am afraid, likely so to remain. With the 
causes of this “effect defective,” to use the words of Polonius, I 
may not deal any more than I may with the remedies to be applied, 
which are unfortunately outside my ken. I have, however, been 
reading with painful interest a book by Mr. F. S. H. Merewether, 
a special famine correspondent of Reuter, entitled, “A Tour 
through the Famine Districts of India.”! A book sadder in perusal 
than this, or giving a more vivid picture of the suffering, chronic in 
certain districts of India, is not to be found. I have no wish to 
harrow the feelings of my readers or to draw from Mr. Merewether’s 
work any political lesson that can serve a party purpose. I am 
saying nothing more than all will concede in asserting that a 
tendency and desire exist to minimise the importance of facts that 
may tell against those in office. When, accordingly, last year news 
of famine reached us from the North-Western Provinces of India 
and from other districts, the order went forth from certain quarters 
that there was to be no famine. I have myself heard from Anglo- 
Indian lips that the so-called famine was a figment of the imagina- 
tion, and that discontented observers went out determined to find 
what, in fact, had no existence. 


WHAT 1S STARVATION ? 


GAINST these assurances that all was well one could always 

pit the existence of relief works, and the fact that in compara- 

tively prosperous districts every tenth soul of the entire population 
was in receipt of some form or other of Government relief. In the 
January of last year Mr. Merewether undertook, on behalf of Reuter’s 
Agency, a tour of the famine districts, which was ultimately extended 
over between four and five thousand miles, Every form of hospitality 
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was afforded him by those in authority, and every opportunity of 
obtaining exact information. He travelled with a Kodak, and took 
in his progress pictures of the worst cases that came under his 
observation. Now that the result of these is given in a book, the 
authority of which none will dream of disputing, the nature and 
extent of the suffering of famine-stricken races of India become 
apparent, and we can no longer hug ourselves, after our wont, in 
comfortable delusion. I have, of course, no power to reproduce the 
pictures which constitute the most terrible portion of Mr. Mere- 
wether’s appeal, if such it may be considered. He shows us, how- 
ever, in pictures the fidelity of which is no more to be disputed than 
the sadness, a number of natives of Central and North-Western 
India who are, one may say literally, skeletons covered with skin, 
with limbs in which the bones are as easily traceable as if they were 
uncovered. I must be pardoned, in the absence of ocular demon- 
stration, for giving in an abridged form one or two of Mr. Mere- 
wether’s assertions :— 

Starvation kills Indians very slowly ; the present famine had been preceded 
by years of . . « what would be starvation in white men’s countries; . . . the 
bodies of the victims had been reduced gradually, but still life lingered, if that 
can be called life which enabled them to draw breath and move feebly the bones 
that were their legs and arms. The fat of their bodies had first been consumed, 
leaving only gristle and sinew. Finally (what I should not have supposed pos- 
sible) these also were attacked ; there are left the shrunken veins, the nerves, 
which now but imperfectly transmit the impulse from the brain, which is itself 
anemic and scarcely human; the wasted internal ergans, and the skin, which is 
shrivelled, cold, and dry to the touch. . . . As for the faces of the children... . 
the dark skin is stretched on a fleshless skull, the lips are mere skin and shrunk 
back from the teeth; the eyes glimmer dimly in hollow sockets, unless, as is 
often the case, they have been eaten away by the ophthalmia which is among the 
consequences of starvation. The neck is hardly larger than the spinal column 
and insecurely supports the skull. The scalp is frequently attacked by a disease 
which completely covers it with a kind of thick, hard, whitish scab—a skull-cap of 
death. Theinside of the mouth is subject to ulcerous swellings, hard and painful, 
which force it open, prevent the swallowing of food, and discharge a viscid matter. 
The bones of the legs are often raw with ulcers, on which swarms of flies settle 
and feed. Well (says Mr. Merewether, the worst of whose description I have 
omitted out of regard to my readers), this is starvation. 


ENGLISH DEALING WITH INDIA. 


HE foregoing picture, taken at Mirgang, I will supplement with 

a record at Bilaspur, my excuse being that this is taken from 

what is a supposedly charitable institution in which relief was being 
doled out, over 600 wretches being crowded into a space sufficient 
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perhaps for a fourth of the number. The filth and stench weré 
appalling :— 

Outside the pale I found a man dying of dysentery absolutely uncared for. A 
couple of yards away lay the still warm corpse of a man from which the flies arose 
in myriads as I approached to examine him. A group of poor skeletons, scarcely 
human beings, were squatting close by worn down by suffering and disease to the 
last stage of callousness and apathy. I questioned them about this man, and they 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, sahib, he is dead. He crawled here this morning, but was too 
late for the morning meal, and he has died. He told me he had had no food for 
four days.” Here was a man who died of starvation under the very eyes of the 
authorities, and within hand-grasp of the food which might possibly have saved 
his life. . . . Inside the walls, if one can call the thorn fence such, the sights 
were of the most horrible and pitiable description, and I say advisedly and with 
due reason, from personal observation, that the inmates of this supposedly charit- 
able institution were being condemned to a horrible and lingering death. 

Here I pause, not because the subject is exhausted. I could fill 
pages with similar matter. Why have I brought these terrible sights 
before my readers? Because the truth in these and other things rarely 
reaches a feeling, disinterested, charitable, and responsible world. 
The same pen that supplies the passages I have quoted writes that 
the officials had not sufficiently grasped the real importance of the 
situation. He adds: “From high quarters the Aookum [order] had 
gone forth, there was to be no famine in Central India, and the 
subordinates of Government were trying to carry out the order.” It 
-is not of Cuba I am speaking, nor of Spanish dominion. It is of 
English rule and England’s India. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 











